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OFFICIAL CENSORSHIP. 

Pexnars no class of men have so much reason to pray for 
deliverance from their friends as Cabinet Ministers, and Mr, 
Gladstone and Mr. Lowe must for some days past have been 
especially sensible of their need of salvation from over- 
officions allies or would-be allies, For the last fortnight 
there have been current in London statements to the effect 
that the Lord Chamberlain, or his subordinates, acting on 
instructions from “persons high in office,” had rigorously 
struck out of the pantomimes all allusions to politics and 
politicians, particularly to the Premier and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and great was the indignation ex- 
pressed at this unwarrantable interference, and valuable 
the political capital made out of it by Conservative jour- 


nals. For our own part, the act alleged seemed to us so 


DR. LIVINGSTONE : 


supremely silly and ridiculous—so utterly unmeaning—that 
we could not believe the statements to be true, and waited 
for explanation. Why should Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe— 
for these were the Ministers said to be concerned—shrink 
from a pantomime sarcasm which not one in ten of the 
audience could hear, and not one in a hundred could under- 
stand or appreciate, when writers in opposition news- 
papers, platform and postprandial orators, occupants of 
pulpits,, and shining lights in debating clubs and _pot- 
house parliaments, were all free to criticise and condemn 
their conduct to any possible extent and with any 
degree of severity of language? And it seems we were 
so far right. No such instructions as those alleged had been 
given; Ministers were not so thin-skinned as they were said 
to be; Clown and Pantaloon not such dangerous personages 
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as they were thought. 
sions had been excised from the pantomimes, though Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Lowe knew nothing about it, and 
probably cared as little. For the very reasons, however, that 
pantomimic political allusions are harmless, and must be 
deemed so by members of the Government and others 
against whom they are levelled, the excision of such allu- 
sions was alike uncalled for and ridiculous. But as these 
excisions were made by an officer of the Lord Chamberlain, 
and, as he alleges, in accordance with rules adopted in times 
very different from our own, the questions arise, Why should 
the Lord Chamberlain's censorship of the stage be retained ¢ 
and, if retained, why should it be conducted upon a system 
that necessarily brings it and all concerned into ridicule ? 
“Persons high in office’ having suffered from Mr. Donne's 
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injudicious—or, at least, red-tapish—exercise . of _ his 
functions, it is to be hoped that said “ persons "’ will forth- 
with take into consideration the propriety of abolishing 
him and his office, as effete and unsuited to the age we live 
in; or, if total disestablishment be deemed too strong a 
measure, then to so modify and define his duties as to save 
him and all concerned from becoming the laughing-stocks 
of society. 

While on this question of censorship, we may recall an- 
other recent occurrence in which official meddling, if not so 
absurd, was much more mischievous and objectionable. Our 
veaders will remember that a few weeks ago there was a 
strike of post-office telegraph operators in several of the 
chief provincial cities of the kingdom. The merits of that 
strike we are not now going to discuss; but a certain thing 
was done during its progress against which we wish to 
enter our most emphatic protest. A telegram in reference 
to the strike was sent from Manchester to the Daily News ; 
it had, of course, to pass through the post office, and Mr. 
Scudamore took upon himself either to suppress it alto- 
gether or to delay its transmission—we forget just now 
which— because, as he alleged, it contained misrepresenta- 
tions of facts. Now, we hold that this was a thing which 
neither Mr. Scudamore nor any other official had a right to 
do. That telegram, whether its statements were true or false, 
was the property of the parties to whom it was addressed ; 
the post-office officials had nothing whatever to do with it ex- 
cept to deliver it as directed ; and their conduct in tampering 
with the intelligence intrusted to them for transmission was 
not only in the highest presumptuous and reprehensible but 
positively illegal, seeing thatthe Act of Parliament which placed 
the telegraphs in the hands of Government distinctly prohibits 
any use whatever being made by the officers of the depart- 


ment of the information intrusted to them in the perform. | 


ance of their duties. Mr. Scudamore is an able public officer, 
and has done the State some service; but no amount of 
ability and no degree of usefulness can justify his conduct 
in this matter or warrant his setting up his private judgment 
as the test of what messages shall be sent along the wires, 
or what intelligence shall or shall not be given to the public. 
Wonderfully little has been said about this affair by our 
daily contemporaries, some of whom might have been better 
engaged in vindicating the common rights of the press and 
the public against so flagrant a piece of official presumption 
than in getting into ecstacies of indignation over apocryphal 
Treasury orders touching the censorship of the pantomimes. 
At any rate, whatever may be, or have been, the practice as 
regards censorship of the stage, censorship of telegrams 
cannot be tolerated ; and we hope some member of Parlia- 
ment will call attention to this matter at an early period of 
the approaching Session. 


THE PRIESTHOOD AND EDUCATION. 

Tuer is probably no theme of controversy so universal 
just now as that in which the relation of the sacerdotal order 
to education is involved. Here in England we have the 
battle of Denominationalism versus Secularism going on in 
every school board in the kingdom. In Ireland the Roman 
Catholic «clergy, especially the hierarchy, are making a 
desperate effort to upset the mixed system of education now 
in existence, and to secure the control of the national schools 
for themselves—in other words, to introduce denomi- 
nationalism in Ireland as it has been introduced, un- 
fortunately, in England. In France the clergy are setting 
themselves determinedly to oppose the educational reforms 
proposed by M. Jules Simon, solely because those reforms 
remove the control of the schools from their hands. In 
Germany and Austria the same contest is going on, the 
Infalliblists and Non-Infalliblists—the adherents of the 
Pope and of Dr. Dillinger—being engaged in a struggle for 
the power to influence the instruction to be given to the 
young. And everywhere this feature is apparent: that the 
sacerdotal order shows itself content—yea, eager—to per- 
petuate ignorance rather than let education be freed from 
its grasp. 

M. Jules Simon proposes that school attendance shall be 
compulsory, and that the national schools shall be placed 
under the supervision of the State, instead of that of the 
Church, as they have been heretofore ; andthe clergy raise a 
cry that compulsory education is tyranny. In Germany the 
bishops and clergy who accept the dictation of Rome can no 
longer impose whatever conditions they please on the school- 
masters, as they were wont to do in the Catholic parts of 
Fatherland, the civil power in Bavaria and elsewhere having 
asserted its right to protect the consciences of those who de- 
cline to swallow everything that emanates from the Vatican. 
Prince Bismarck, in support of the local Governments, 
threatens fo make echication entirely independent of the 
clergy, and to compel attendance at school nevertheless; 
and the German Ultramontanes immediately discover that 
to be intolerable, when they cannot rule, which they held to 
be perfection while they did. In Ireland the Popish 
Bishops howl against what they denounce as “ godless «du- 
cation”—meaning all the time priestless education, and 
assuming that what is priestless must be godless. In England 
we have everywhere the parson and his adherents striving 
might and main to keep the national schools in their own 
hands, and so retain the power of teaching their special de- 
nominational tenets while accepting the money of the 
whole community for the support of the schools, From all 
this, these conclusions are inevitable : that priesteraft every- 
where dreads intellectual light that is not coloured by 

passing through a special sectarian medium; that intelli- 
gence and priestcraft are incompatible with each other; 


and that the priesthood know them to be so. We are not 


surprised at this: we knew it all before ; but we muse that , 


the sacerdotals should be so simple as to make such plain 
confession of the weakness of the positions they occupy, and 
of the meagre degree of faith they have themselves in the 
dogmas they teach. And we muse, further, that men like 
Lord Derby should be unable to perceive that, having prac- 
tically established denominational education in England, it 
is impossible to resist, consistently, its establishment in 
Ireland. We agree with his Lordship thatit is not desirable 
to yield the control of the national schools to the priests in 


Ireland ; but, to be logical, the noble Lord should aid in | 


withdrawing the control of the national schools from the 
parsons in England. Sauce for the Popish goose should be 
sauce for the Protestant gander. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE. 

Ar the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday 
evening, the chair was taken by Sir Bartle Frere, in the absence 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson from indisposition. Before the ordinary 
business of the meeting was commenced the president said the 
Fellows might like to hear a few words in explanation of the 
action taken by the council since the last meeting with regard to 
the search for Dr. Livingstone. The society would recollect that 


it was more than two years and a half ago since anything had | 


been received in the shape of a written communication from Dr, 


Livingstone, who at that time described himself in very great | 


want of everything which was necessary to enable him to travel 
successfully; without any of those appliances which werethe medium 


of circulation in Africa; and so in want of the common necessaries | 
of a traveller's life that he had to borrow two sheets of paper, on | 


one of which he had written the official despatch to the Secretary 


of State for Foreign Affairs, and on the other a letter to a private | 


friend begging him to communicate to his family the intelligence 
of his progress, which he had not the means of communicating to 
them in any other way. It would be recollected that means had 
been taken to forward to him the supplies of which he stood in need 
by the means previously found to be most effective, he not having 
then gone beyond the reach of ordinary trade communications from 
Zanzibar. But avery untoward change had then come over the 
relations of the tribes intervening between the traveller and Zanzi- 
bar. Wars and disturbances occurred, which, without affecting 
him personally, so far as was known, had prevented the supplies 
reaching him, and that was supposed to be his present position, It 
might be asked what sort of evidence was there that he was still 
alive? On that point, it might be said, more certainly than was 
usual in affairs of this life, that no news was good news. ‘Lhere 
had been various rumours at different times about his being now 
at this place and now at that, all describing him as following out 
the great plan which, so far as was known, he had laid down for 
himself on leaving this country. That purpose was not to follow 
out any particular river or route or to open up gny single line of 
trade; but to discover the boundaries of the a Nile basin, to 
ascertain whether it was 10 deg. or 12 deg. south of the equator, 
and to bring to some point all those various truths which had been 
elicited by the labours of his predecessors and fellow-workers in 
the great task of investigating the truth with regard to theinterior 
of Africa. So far as he could be traced, he had been defining the 


limits of the Nile basin, and was now at some central point await- | 


ing the supplies which could alone enable him to go further. So 


far as positive evidence went, it was fair to suppose he was now in | 


the interior of Africa, with some remains of health and strength. | 


They might be sure, if he was still alive, his spirit was still un- 
broken, and that his hopes were still bent on that great object 
of his life, but that he was absolutely without the means of moving. 
Though without the means, two years and a half ago, of recording 
his labours, without quinine to relieve the burning fevers of that 
part of the country, and without the supplies which would enable 
him to move, or even to live, where he was—in anything like the 
state in which alone a civilised man could exist for any purpose in 
those countries—he might still live on as the natives Tited. That 
being thestate of the case, the council had felt that an effort must be 
made tosuccour him; and the question was, how was it practicable 
to forward him supplies? He would remind them that there was no 
obstacle to an Englishman travelling, in the same character as 
Livingstone had gone, any distance in the interior of Africa, and 
reaching the great traveller who had gone before. 
briefly the facts which had induced that society to act in the way 
they had. The time was not sufticient since the notice had been 
sent out to enable the council to know what might be the general 
feeling either of the public or of the distant Fellows of the society ; 
but there were some facts to show that the call had not fallen 
upon unwilling ears, and a satisfactory response had already been 
received to the appeal for subscriptions. It was no very small sum 


These were | 


that was needed; but nothing was required that could not be | 


easily bought by those who were on the spot, like Dr. Kirke at 
Zanzibar, who was an old and tried friend of Dr. Livingstone, so 
as to be ready when the expedition arrived, The reason for im- 
mediate action was that a steamer was about to proceed, by way 
of the Suez Canal, direct to Zanzibar; and if the expedition sailed 
by that vessel they might reach there in time to go up the country 
immediately, if everything was prepared for them; so that the 
only difficulty that remained was to provide the pecuniary means 
and to select the men. With regard to the selection of the person 
to take charge of the expedition, the council had that day resolved 
to appoint a sub-committee to consider the applications from forty 
volunteers who had already come forward. He need not tell them 
that in a matter of that kind one volunteer was worth two pressed 
men, and they would select the bess man they could find. With 
regard to the pecuniary question, they were aware the council 
proves bd gy £600, Sir Fowell Buxton offered £200, Lady 
ranklin had sent £50, with a promise that if that was not 
sufficient she would double her subscription. Mr. Webb, 
a fried friend of Dr. Livingstone, had sent £50; Mr. 
Young (a merchant prince of peep ill had sent a laconic note 
that £100 or £500, whichever might be necessary, was at their 
service; and great, numbers who had sent smaller sums had stated 
their willingness, if neceseary, to double their subscriptions. Before 
leaving the subject he would refer to a suggestion that the release 
of Dr, Livingstone might be left to Sir Samuel Baker. Rumours 
had been circulated that Sir Samuel Baker had been prevented 
from advancing by unexpected difficulties. Though he believed 
from the latest information from Egypt that no greater obstacles 
existed to Sir Samuel Baker's progress than would be removed by 
the arrival of supplies, which had been sent to him from Khartoum, 
according tothe latest accounts he was still 700 miles from where it 
was hoped Dr. Livingstone had reached. Everyone who knew what 
African travelling was would concur that it would never do to 
leave Dr. Livingstone to the chance of being relieved by Sir 8. 
Baker, angl to refrain from sending the aid without which he would 
probably perish. 
me conversation ensued, and several suggestions were mado; 
and, in reply to queries, the chairman stated that an application 
been made for aid to her Majesty’s Government, but that suf- 
ficient time had not elapsed to receive ani answer. ‘There was, how- 
ever, every reason to hope (knowing the disposition of the Ministers 
towards Dr. Livingstone) they would do everything their duty 
would permit. As an instance of the feeling of the Premier, Sir 
Bartle Frere stated that immediately if had become known that 
aid would be acceptable to the dangliters of Dr. Livingstone Mr. 
Gladstone had recommended them to her Majesty, and assistance 
had been imme diately granted from the Queen's bounty. He 
stated also that £2500 would be the minimum amonnt necessary, 
bnt that a much larger sum might be profitably spent in dispateh- 
ing the expedition. ; 
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FRANCE. 

The diplomatic relations between France and Germay y are} 
completely re-established, the Marquis de Biron having pre Mod 
his credentials at Berlin, and Count Arnim his at Versailles, ‘yy. 
latter had a long private interview with M. Thiers, on Tyoc.s. 
which is stated to have been very cordial, and the poly,’ 
between the two countries are as good as the present positi si 
affairs will allow. ate 

With respect to the tax on raw material, Government purpos 
asking for an impost of 16 per cent on raw wool and cotton, | ,,.. 
cent on dry cocoons, 10 per cent omraw silk, and 15 per Ger . 
thrown silk, 

At a meeting of the Right Centre of the National Assembly, 
Tuesday, a resolution was passed opposing the return of ‘ $2 
Government and the Assembly to Paris. The Initiative Comyyit:,, 
has rejected Colonel Denfort’s motion for the renewal of {),, 
Assembly by fifths. The Committee on the proposal of M, Sai, 
in favour of determining the future form of governnent Ly ; 
plébiscite reports against the proposal, and declares it to by { 
right and the duty of the Assembly to make a Constitution, 

The Archbishop of Paris has petitioned M. Thiers to pard 
Bartheleurs, the only individual at present lying under senton, i 
death at the Roquette prison. 

The Bishops are getting their flocks to sign petitions a; 
M. Simon's billon primary education. ‘ That project,’ the 
«would be in our eyes a more cruel public misfortune than «ll (i\; 
disasters.” 

A prosecution has been commenced against General Cremer { 
shooting a grocer of Dijon, named Arbinet, as a Prussian 
General Cremer, having refused to appear before the Judg: 
Beaune, has been arrested and conveyed to that town. 

The trial of the prisoners charged with the murder of {| 
hostages of Paris has commenced at Versailles. Tweuty-fouy 

rsous are accused; one of them, however, is not in cust 

he indictment gives full details of the arrest of the victim 7 
their mock trial by the Communists, and of the sentence pass: 
uipon them. 

The indemnity voted by the Assembly for the invaded provinc 
has not yet been distributed, owing to exaggerated Claims muds 
upon all sides. In the case of requisitions it was frequently found 
that the peasants, in drawing out their demands for compensati 
had added up the order and the receipt together, and the writer of 
a very instructive work on the war says:—‘* An officer would 
sent himself at a farm and demand ten head of cattle; then would 
come a superior officer, and, finding the peasant in tears, wou! 
write a new order for five head. A humane General would aft: r- 
wards, on the solicitation of the farmer's wife, sign an order fir 
two animals. In the end the man would only lose two head ot 
cattle; but, keeping all the orders, he sends in a claim for svveu- 
teen, or for more animals than he ever possessed."” 


SWITZERLAND. 

A great demonstration was made at Lausanne, on Sunday, in 
memory of the French soldiers who died in Lausanne while th 
army of General Bourbaki was interned in Switzerland during t\, 
war. Six thousand persons walked in procession, preceded \y 
music and by the tricolour flag veiled im black, A mortuiry 
statue was unveiled at the Montére Cemetery, a deputation from 
the Council of State being present at the ceremony. 

The canton of Graubiinden has granted 4,000,000f. as a 
vention to the Spliigen Railway. The canton of Berne hi 
granted 1,750,000f. as a subvention for the Entlebuch Railway, 
and 500,000f. for the Broyethal Railway. 


SPAIN. 

An official decree has been issued convoking the Cortes for 
Jan. 22. Senor Sagasta will bring forward his political pro- 
gramme on the day the Cortes are opened, The Cortes will on 
this occasion have to decide between Senors Sagasta and Zorrilla. 
The President of the Cortes will be elected only after the Cabinet 
question has been settled. 

A funeral service in honour of Marshal Prim took place, iu 
Madrid, on the 4th inst, The King presided at the ceremony, 
which was very solemn. Marshal Serrano attended at the side ot 
his Majesty, as former Regent of Spain. The son of the |u 
Marshal Prim was next to Marshal Serrano, ‘There were tow 
Radicals present. The absence of Senor Zorrilla, as well as Senor 
Martos and Rivero, was particularly noticed, Senor Sagasta wis 
also absent, in consequence of indisposition. 


BELGIUM. 

A strike has broken out among the workmen at Scl: 
and Vezin. The movement appears to be somewhat ser 
battalion of troops has been sent to Vezin, and some gen 
are reported to have been injured by stones being thrown at 
According to the Journal de Charleroi, rumours of appro 
strikes are current in that town. The colliery companies 
decided to close their establishments if the men-cease work. 


GERMANY. 

In Monday’s sitting of the Lower House of the Reichsrath the 
Minister of War, in reply to a question of one of the member, 
stated that the number of soldiers returned as missing in the army 
of the North German Confederation amounted at present to 5241. 
These consist mostly of men who died as prisoners in France. ‘| 
Minister of War acknowledged that the German prisoners «ni 
wounded were, to a certain extent, treated with the gre: 
humanity, irrespectively, however, of the brutal murder of a few 
soldiers in the Pyrenees, as had been clearly proved, On ‘! 
island of Oleron and in Algiers there are now no prisoners ; | 
in the latter country, with the exception of a few sailors, thei 
were now no German prisoners, At the present time there sr 
now not quite a hundred German wounded men, who are well fc 
and cared for. 

An amicable negotiation having been opened with Brazil, the 
fitting out of the German gquadron has been suspended. 


AUSTRIA. 

Count Andrassy having insisted upon the appointment of « 
Hungarian as the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador to Turkey, 
Count Ludoff has been provisionally appointed Kuvoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. : 


GREECE. 

A new Cabinet has been formed in Athens, and is constituted 
as follows :—M. Buigaris, President of the Ministry and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; M. Nicolopulos, Minister of the Interior; M. 
Draco, Minister of War; M. Papamichalopulo, Ministerof Finewn ; 
M. Notara, Minister of Public Worship; M. Metara, Ministcr of 
Justice; M. Bubuli, Minister of Marine. <A decree dissolviny 'l« 
Chamber of Deputies has been issued. 


AMERICA. ‘ 

Advices from Washington state that the American policy 1" 
Cuba will be one of strict neutrality. At thesame time, however, 
the rigiits of American citizens and vessele will bo pro tect« Ss 
when the latter ate engaged in landing arms anl mu 
war. The Spanish Government will be required to apolozis« 
searching the steamer Florida, to disavow the act, to punish 
offending officer, and to pay damages. The frigate Congre 
gone to Hayti to convoy the Hornet to the United Stat 
vessel being only amenable to the American laws. F 

A party riot in the Louisiana Legislature has resulted in the 
viclent death of one of the members, who was endeavouring tv 
prevent another's atrest by his opponents. . 

Advices from Mexico state that the Mexican insurgent Di 
been defeated in two general engagements. 

INDIA, 

General Bouchier telegraphs on Jan, 4:—‘‘ A further advance 

of seven milos eastward, The hills are yery precipitous, apd 
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“toy searce, bub a number of Looshais are coming into camp with 

Wee and vegetables in exchange for salt. They are civil and 

f + and not at all the savages expected.’”” Further advances 
nce reported, 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

-nal annexation of the diamond-fieldsto the British Crown 

lace on Nov. 7, and excited a good deal of enthusiasm 

t » the diggers. ‘The proceedings were very short and simple, 

; he Commissioners read the annexation proclamation from 

eon, and the British flag was then hoisted amid a burst 

sing Which, it is said, was heard for miles, Various 

. , ainments were afterwards given to the officials and visitors 

op sidents in the camps, and in the evening there was a 

| diuner in one of the hotels, to which all the officials were 


‘iviteds 

A SCENE IN THE FRENCH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
1y the course of last Saturday's sitting there was an outbreak 

nilicting passions which is thus described in the République 

zie ui. Loepertis as reporter from the committee, read some 

petitions praying for the acopece of Henry V. as a means of 


with Tammany Hall. Tweed and Sweeney were selectec i 

the board of directors, and were doubters to be wrens geal 
ho insignificant spoil, In return, the influence of Tammany pro- 
cured for the masters of Erie a lease of power, which it was con- 
ceived no hostility on the part of wronged and angry shareholders 
could disturb, The carers Legislature at Albany, which Mr 
Tweed could move as he pleased, and which was as much under 
his infiuence as Judge Barnard and Judge Cardozo were under 
that of Mr. Fisk, passed an Act which confirmed the Erie Ring in 
its authorit for at least five years. Then commenced the butterfly 
period of Mr. Fisk’s life, He and his confederates removed their 
head- quarters from the dingy old offices of the Erie Railway to a 
magnificent marble edifice in a central position, Here were estab- 
lished an Opera House, of which Mr, Fisk became the director, 
richly furnished private apartments for the chiefs, and offices 
for the corporation of palatial splendour. Here tho allied 
forces of Erie and Tammany met to concoct their plans 
of action at banquets more choice and costly than the 
entertainments of the Fermiers Généraux or of Indian nabobs 
in the last century. The lavish expenditure of Fisk and his col- 
leagues overawed or charmed the ignorant and yenal masses. 'The 
‘Colonel’? became popular among the voters, and his alliance 
grew more and more valuable to the Tammany magnates, Even 
his failure in the great gold conspiracy of September, 1869, rather 
attracted the crowd of money-worshippers by its audacity of con- 
ception, The attempt to ‘‘corner gold’’ in that terrible week 
was so near com lete success that it appeared to the imagination 
of Wall-street e the defeat of Hannibal or Napoleon—a victory 
of Fate over Genius. At least, until quite recently, when the 
shock of the fall of Tammany had been felt by the allied power, 
Colonel Fisk was as omnipotent as ever in his control of the Cor. 


ol ¢ 


«cation (Laughter from the Left), Another petition was 
‘tioned, in which it was prayed that all ill-conditioned journals, 
| all municipal councils which meddled with politics, should be 
sed (Laughter). M. de Lorgeril avails himself of the in- 
ovuption to drink off his glass of water, A voice: ‘The King 

ks’ (Renewed laughter), Another petition is reported calling 
tpon the Assembly to declare itself constituent, and to proclaim 


: THE FRENCH ELECTIONS, 
SEVERAL supplementary elections to the French National 
Assembly took place on Sunday, and it appears from the returns 
that most of the successful candidates are Radical Republicans, 
Au old Bonapartist has, however, been elected in the Pas de Calais, 
and another in the department of the Basses Pyrénées, M. 
Vautrain, president of the Municipal Council of Paris and a sup- 
porter of the Republic according to M. Thiers, has been chosen in 
the ca pital, in preference to M. Victor Hugo, who, of course, is a 
Republican of the extremest colour, 
M. Hugo has since issued an address in which, referring to his 
rejection for Paris, he says that apparent defeats lead to detinite 
triumphs. The city which Germany could not conquer will not 
be vanquished by reaction, At certain periods society is timid, 
and asks assistance from the pitiless; anyone who favours 
clemency is regarded as a public enemy. These crises, however, 
do not last long; the spurious order produced by the sword soon 
gives way to the genuine order produced by liberty. Paris wishes 
for pacification and concord. ‘To obtain these there must be an 
amnesty, M. Hugo maintains that, though universal suffrage 
may have its eclipses, it is the only mode of government, and is 
much superior to force as a power.“ Henceforth, everything by 
the vote, che adds, “and nothing by the musket,’’ Paris, he says 
in conclusion, which personifies the Republic, cannot long be dis- 
placed by Versailles, which represents Royalty. 
The Constitution publishes a circular issued by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Chambéry exhorting the electors to vote only for a 
good Catholic, as a moral obligation, the neglect of which would 
constitute a grave sin. The Constitution points out that the 
clergy in France are public functionaries, and that as such, accord- 


Count of Paris as King. M. Lorgeril studiously on three 
sions employed the phrase, ‘the Provisional Republic,’ which 
-oked angry protests from the Left, and loud applause from 
the Right. In the midst of the uproar M, Lorgeril was heard to 
observe that it had been em that the Republic was but pro- 
yisional, and he defied all protests on, that head. A voice ex- 
r 


poration, as magnificent in his expenditure, as reckless in his 
apse as favoured by the populace, as implicitly obeyed by 

creatures in the Legislature and on the Bench. Of late, 
however, he must have felt the edifice of his aristocracy—for he 
had completely asserted his supremacy over his colleague Gould— 
crumbling under his feet. The courts in which he sought 
refuge whenever he was threatened seemed to be no 
longer safe against the intrusions of justice, and it was doubtful 
whether the old policy of issuing fraudulent stock could be tried 
again with success, New York was waiting with curious ex- 
pectancy to see what new move the crafty ‘Admiral’ so they 
admiringly dubbed the conqueror of ‘Commodore’? Vander: 
bilt —- would try. The assassin’s bullet has cut short all such 
questionings, and left us in doubt whether James Fisk was indeed 
at last ‘ played out,”’ or whether his fertile mind was not prepared 
with an expedient adequate for the coming crisis, 

James Fisk was born in the Puritan State of Vermont, and, 
like all ‘the Green Mountain Boys ’’—the Scots of the Union—he 
had an early liking for business, But it was not in a steady, 
plodding way that James Fisk wanted to get on. His father was 
a pedlar who travelled with goods in the Valley of the Con- 
necticut; but when the son took to the business he started an im- 
mense, gorgeously-painted waggon, which alarmed the conserva- 
tive instincts of the old man. The waggon, however, brought 
custom to its proprietor, and his enterprise soon gave him an 
opening in Boston, where during the war he made a fortune, 
But having made his money, he was impatient to multiply it or 
to get rid of it; and a natural attraction drew him to Wall-street, 
There it was that he mes Drew and Gould, and entered upon the 
ambitious path which led him, through so much mire, to such an 
eminence of successful, vainglorious, Epicurean infamy. 


mwed—* That is a provocation.’ Another voice—* Do. not 
y. M. Lorgeril gesticulates, but his words cannot. be heard, 
’ President first uses his paper-knife, and, then resorts to his 
}. ll to preeure order, Exclamations are interchanged and a con- 
{need hubbub of voices is heard. 

“The President then begged the reporter to, confine his 
yonarks to the text of the petitions, in order to avoid a digression 
which could not in any way be for the advantage of the country 
(Approval from the Left and murmurs from the Right), 

“MM. Bethmont was of opinion that everyone was at perfect 
liberty to declare his views, and that, for his own part, he should 
t attempt to interfere with the personal opinions of M. Lorgeril. 
still, he thought it was very inopportune, in the present unsettled 
condition of France, to put forth such provocative sentiments, 
And, moreover, the title of the President of the Republic——(A 
voice from the Right: ‘ Provisional!’ Violent interruption, and 
a cry from the Left: ‘There is nothing provisional except the 
Assombly !’). M. Bethmont asserted that the title had been con- 
ferred by the Assembly, and the qualification of provisional was 
s lely an individual opinion (The uproar increased; violent recri- 
minations om all sides), 

‘‘M. Giraud at last was heard to say that he had been one of 
those who had voted for extending the powers of the illustrious 
statesinan at the head of the Government, He had voted for the 
title of President of the Republic; but, in his opinion, the title, 
sould be regarded as merely provisional (Renewed noise), 

‘‘ Another deputy, whose name could not be obtained, supported 
the view taken by M. Bethmont, and moved that M. Lorgeril’s 
pr posal to add the word ‘ provisional’ to the title of President 
should be entered upon the minutes, 

“M, Lorgeril referred to the pew of the resolution, upon 
whi h the confusion became still greater, and calls for la cléture 
were heard, 

‘““M, Lepére ascended the tribune amid vociferous protestations, 
Iie attempted to speak, but his voice was drowned with angry 
shouts. The President in vain endeavoured to procure silence; 
his bell was heard, but not heeded. Each time that M. Lepére 
opened his mouth to speak the yelling recommenced, 

“The President at last contrived to make himself heard, and 
said, ‘Pray, silence. Allow me alone to judge whether the 
speaker diverges from the question. M. Lepére asks to speak 
agviust the closing of the discussion.’ 

M. Lepére:—‘It is not as a Republican but as a Frenchman 
(a violent and protracted interruption) that I stand here to assert 
that this debate is a misfortune for the country.’ (The clamour 
prevented any further remarks from being heard, and the discus- 
sion was declared to be closed.) 

“An angry controversy—to -judge from their violent gesticula- 
tions, for not a word could be heard—arose between M. Lorgeril 
in the tribune and M, Tolain, and for some time the President’s 
efforts to restore order were totally unavailing, Eventually the 
noise subsided by degrees, and amid comparative silence the 
remainder of the reports upon petitions were disposed of.” 


1 


A MOVEMENT has been started to establish a hospital in London “for 
the treatment of diseases apart from the ordinary administratlon of 
alcoholic liquors.” 


MR. GEORGE RICHARDSON, wine and spirit merchant, of Salisbury, 
was fined, on Wednesday, £100 by the Mayor and a full bench of magis+ 
trates for refusing to qualify for the office of Mayor, to which he was elected 
in November last. The legality of the decision is questioned, and the case 
will be taken to the Court of Queen’s Bench, 


THE EXOISE PROSECUTION against the keepers of the “ Alexandra 
Working Men’s Club,” at Peckham, for selling beer and spirits without a 
license was resumed at the Lambeth Police Court last Saturday, It was 
alleged by the Excise that this was not a bond fide club, but that the 
building bad been intended for a public-house, for which a license could 
not be obtained. Mr. Ellison held that the case was proved, and fined the 
defendants £10 and costs, 

RAILWAY AMALGAMATION.—A memorial forwarded to the Premier by 
the Corporation of Liverpool states that in their opinion the contemplated 
amelgamation of some of the principal railway companies in England will, 
if carried out without snffieient safeguards, be productive of very serious 
injury to the interests of the community, and that the protection of such 
interests is a subject of such vital importance to the welfare and prosperity 
of this country as to deserve the careful consideration of her Majesty's 
Government. The following letter from Mr. Gladstone was re- 
ceived in reply :—‘‘ 10, Downing-street, Whitehall, Jan. 8.—Mr, Gladstone 
prosents his compliments to the Mayor of Liverpool, and has the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of a resolution of the Town Council praying her 
Majesty’s Government to take proper precautions for the protection of the 
publicin the event of the “yon swear of the great railways in the 
country. Mr. Gladstone agrees in the views of the Mayor and Town Council 
as to the magnitude of this question and its claims on the careful consider- 
ation of the Government, and will not fail to communicate the document 
containing their views to the Board of Trade.” 

CENSORSHIP OF PANTOMIMES.—Mr. W. B, Donne, examiner of stage 
plays, bas addressed the following letter to the newspapers :—“ A good 
many misstatements and much consequent misrepresentation have appeared 
in the papers lately as to the Lord Chamberlain and the allusions in the 
pantomimes of the season to her Majesty’s Government. Perhaps a simple 
statement from me may help to set the matter at rest. I have received no 
instruetions at all from either the Lord Chamberlain, or Mr. Gladstone, or 
any other member of the Government on the subject of the pantomimes. 
I have acted with regard to the excisions, which are comparatively few in 
1871, exactly as I have done during the last fourteen years, therein fol- 
lowing the example of my immediate predecessor, Mr. Kemble. He, as well 
myself, uniformly cut out from manuscripts sent for examination ‘ per- 
sonal or personally political questions,’ as well as passages or words, names 
and phrases, in such manusoripts as were likely to give offence on religious 
or moral grounds. All this was fully explained before Mr, Locke’s Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in 1866, by the Hon, Spencer Ponsonby 
and myself in our evidence. You will find Mr. Ponsonby’s evidence on 
this matter at page 170 of the Bluebook, and mine from page 2260 to page 
2277.” 

THE O'DONOGHUE ON HOME RULE.—The O'Donoghue has declared bis 
intention of supporting Mr. Dease’s candidature for Kerry, seeing in him 
an adherent of a Government which has redressed the wrongs of ages, 
which has established the reign of equality and justice, and is disposed to 
place at her command all the guarantees of political freedom. He argues 
that there is an essential difference between the present time and the days 
of O'Connell, The Liberator believed it to be hopeless to obtain from the 
Imperial Parliament the measures which have been yielded under the 
auspices of Mr. Gladstone. After making every effort, after offering the 
English nation the alternative of justice or repeal, he raised the standard of 
repeal as the sole means cf obtaining those measures which he thought 
none but an Irish Parliament could pass. O'Connell demanded repeal because 
he saw Ireland governed in defiance of every principle of justice, and he 
sought it for certain specific and avowed purposes. The followers of Mr, 
Butt, in presence of an entirely different state of things, raise the cry of 
the immortal Liberator, but leave us in complete ignorance, after 
months of agitation, what special evils they have in view, and 


ASSASSINATION OF JAMES FISK, JUN. 


Mr. James Fisk, jun., was shot, last Saturday, by Edward 8S. 
Stokes, at the Grand Central Hotel, New York. Mr. Fisk was 
wounded in the abdomen and through the arm. He died next 
morning, retaining consciousness to the last. He was closely 
attended by Gould and Tweed. Stokes has been arrested. There 
has been a long and scandalous litigation between the assassin and 
his victim, originating in the arrest of Stokes for taking away a 
woman with whom Fisk had illicit relations. Stokes gave evi- 
dence against Fisk last Saturday in a libel suit in which this 
woman was concerned; moreover, he threatened to publish letters 
of Fisk to her, revealing various secrets connected with the Erie 
Railway, Fisk had just obtained an injunction forbidding the 
publication of these letters, and induced the grand jury to indict 
Stokes for conspiracy. 

It is less than four years since English readers, and, in a more 
unpleasant way, English speculators, began to gow familiar with 
the name of Mr. James Fisk, jun, The Erie Railway had pre- 
viously been the battle-field of two great Wall-street ‘‘ operators '’— 
Cornelius Vanderbilt and Daniel Drew. The former, known in 
his audacious and successful enterprises as ‘‘the Co’ ore,”’ 
Was defeated in spite of his vast wealth and long ex- 
pericnce by Drew, who had entered into intimate relations with 
Mr. J. Gould, a well-known broker, and Mr. Fisk; and 
Drew, who had not the courage of his associates, soon left them 
the field cletr, In July, 1868, Gould became president and trea- 
surer of the Erie corporation, Fisk became controller, and Lane, a 
lawyer, who had joined the confederates, was chosen counsel. The 
board of directors, having now fulfilled its function by giving birth 
to this triumvirate, effaced itself speedily ; and Gould, Fisk, and 
Lane, the chiefs of the Erie Ring, became the absolute masters of 


one of the most powerful and wealthy corporations in the United | base their operations on the specious though untenable position 
f r ili t allowed to manage their own affairs. The 
Ste They acknowledged no. sesponaiislity $0 enyone, snd, ay ‘arges that the advantages of Home Rule are vague and illu- 


when thé stockholders of the company began to assert their claims 
the Ring was at no loss for the means of putting the complainants 
tosilence; for the power vested in the hands of Gould, Fisk, and 
Lane, vast as it would be anywhere, was almost boundless in a city 
Like New York, where wealth is the only power, because it can pur- 
chase all other forms of power. The Erie Railway is a kingdom 
in itse'f; its annual revenue amounts to three millions sterling ; 
1t gives employment to 15,000 men, and stretches its hands over 
half a dozen of the wealthiest States of the Union. In New York 
political power is to be bought and sold like any stock quoted in 
Wall-street, and the Erie Ring resolved to buy it. The support of 
mercenary magistrates is to be purchased too, and the Ring did 
hot neglect to use the money at its disposal for \this purpose. 
bs ilful lawyers were hired to watch every loophole in the lnw 
fprough which justice might by any possibility creep; and, lastly, 

‘0 Erie Ring entered inte a close alliance, offensive and defensive, 


sory, and he denies that the Imperial Parliament is either unwilling or 
incapable of legislating fairly and sufficiently for Ireland, He says :—‘I 
gladly take thia opportunity of paying @ tribute of well-merited gratitude 
to those English and Scotch members with whom I have sat for many 
years. It is but the simple truth to say that I found them the fast and 
firm friends of our country. This their public actions have proved, and 
in my private interviews with them I have only heard expressions of the 
warmest regard for Irishmen, and assurances of an anxiety to do all that 
honest and earn®%t men could do to efface the memory of the unhappy past. 
This has produced upon my mind what I cannot but consider its natural 
result. It has satisfied me that there can be no failure of justice in the 
Imperial Parliameht ; it has filled me with loyal attachment for England ; 
but, above all, it has convinced me that the duty of an Irish patriot is to 
adviee his countrymen to accept the good offices of to-day as satisfaction 
for misgovernment, to spurn with tho resolution of Christian men the 
odious evils of revenge and national hate, to unite in the bonds of the 
closest union with a people who have all the disposition and all the power 
to make their friendsh!p invaluable,’ 


ing to the principle recently laid down by the French Government, 
they have no right to interfere in the elections, 

In reference to the contest in Paris, the correspondent of the 
Times says :—‘‘ The election of M. Vautrain by a majority of up- 
wards of 27,000 over M. Victor Hugo is not altogether a triumph 
for the Conservative party, For the past week it has been the 
fashion to put him forward as a moderate Republican, because 
Some excuse was needed on the part of members of the Party of 
Order to justify them in voting for a man who had actually been 
a Mayor of Paris during the first week of the Commune. The 
result of the elections, over which he then presided as Mayor of 
the Fourth Arrondissement, was to place upon the committee of 
the Commune its well-kuown members, Lefrangais, Arnould, 
Clément, Amoureux, and Gérardin, That a man with such ante- 
cedents, and with the political views which can alone warrant 
them, should find 121,158 Parisians ready to send him as their 
deputy to V ersailles, is another of those remarkableanomalies which 
render all political speculation or prediction in regard to France 
impossible; for who, in his wildest flight of imagination, could 
have supposed in June last, while Paris was still burning, that at 
the end of the same year an election would be held in which the 
struggle would only be between two Communists more or less 
prononeé, because the Party of Order had been unable to unite 
upon one solitary individual who should represent the principles 
of properly-constituted government? It is true that the Govern- 
ment defend their support of M. Vautrain on the same ground 
that they justify their conduct in regard to M. Ranc—namely, 
that while connected with the Commune he was enabled to render 
them services; but surely these might have been paid for in some 
less objectionable way, in so far as the credit of the city in the 
eyes of Europe was concerned, than in calling upon the popula- 
tion to vote for him? Singularly enough, too, in spite of 
the recommendations of the press in favour of abstention, 
they seem to have been by no means reluctant to exercise 
their suffrage, I went over several of the polling-booths, both 
in the Ninth and Eleventh Arrondissements, which represent the 
two extremes of public opinion, and never saw the voting going 
on more freely, It was not a question between mapy political 
shades of colour—the choice lay simply between red and scarlet, 
and 121,000 went for red and 93,000 chose scarlet. Whether the 
result will be so satisfactory to the Conversatives at Versailles as 
to tempt them back to Paris it is impossible to predict. If the 
Conservatives in Paris think that the choice of M. Vautrain reflects 
credit upon them, why should not the Conservatives of Versailles 
be of the same opinion? If the Party of Order could not unite 
upon anyone who fulfilled all the conditions which their 


opposing political views demanded, they need not all 
have voted for a man of whom none of them could approve. 
Between this and abstention there was a third alter- 
native, which would have been bold, honest, and per- 
fectly comprehensible to all. Why did not every party 
put forward its own candidate? We might have had Baron 
Haussmann calling upon the Imperialists to come out of their 
hiding-places, and show their strength; the Duc de Némours 
forcing the renegade Orleanists to decide finally whether they are 
going to wear their coats with the Republican or Monarchical side 
outwards; the Duc de Mirépoix or M. de Falloux valiantly 
waving the white flag above his head for Henri de Bourbon; M. 
Vautrain representing the ‘Government, Republicans’—the 
party of compromise and shams generally; and Victor Hugo 
representing the Commune and ‘a fine frenzy.’ We should all 
of us have had a clear notion then of what we were about, of the 
political elements with which we have to deal and of the relative 
strength of parties. What is wanted here is something that will 
drag opinions out into the light of day; something that will force 
men, first, to have convictions, and, secondly, to have the courage 
of giving them expression.”’ : 

We have several times had occasion to describe election scenes 
in France, as well as the mode in which the votes are taken; so we 
need not go over old ground in connection with the accompanying 
Engraving. Suffice it to say that the scene is in the environs of 
Paris, where peasants, of the kitchen-gardener’s labourer order, 
do much abouid, and where, moreover, the knowledge possessed 
of politics and politicians is not extensive. Sorely puzzled, conse- 
quently, are some of the electors as to how they shall cast their 
votes. Here is an ancient party, for instance, who has received two 
voting-papers—one for Vautrain and one for Hugo—and he evi- 
dently wishes to deposit both in the urn, Sadly disappointed is 
he when he finds this cannot be done, and utterly perplexed by 
the refusal of the presiding officer to make a selection for him. It 
did not use to be so, you know, ander the Empire, when officials 
were only too ready to give advice to hesitating electors, and, of 
course, that advice was always in favour of the friends of order— 
that is to say, of the Government candidates. Many things are 
changed in France, however, and this among the rest, Hence- 
forth Gallic Gileses must choose they own candidate; Government 
will no longer help them, ostensibly, though deeply interested in 
the result of their choice. On this occasion the selection made by 
Paris, urban and suburban, is just what Government wished ; so 
all is well, and Giles may omnes it himself on doing ‘‘ the 
right thing,’’ even though he only did it by chance. 


THE EASTERN PORTION OF WOOLWICH DOCKYARD was, on Wednes- 
day, sold by auction. It realised between £13,000 and £14,000. 


THE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY AND FEMALE EpUCATION.—The 
University Court of Edinburgh on Monday considered the proposals in 
reference to the medical education of women, which have been brought 
before it by Mias Jex Blake and Miss Louisa Stevenson. The Court rejected 
the proposals, on the ground that two of them involved action beyond the 
authority of the Court, and that the third involved the question of gradu- 
ation, which the Court did not feel competent to decide, The resolution in 
which this decision was embodied went on to state that the Court are, 
nevertheless, desirous to remove. as far as possible, any present obstacle in 
the way of a complete medical education being given to women, provided 
always that medical instruction to women be imparted to strictly separate 
classes. If the applicants in the present case would be content to seek the 
examination of women by the University for certificates of proficiency ip 


medicine, such as are granted by the London University, instead of for 
University degrees, the Court believe that arrangements for accomplishifig 
this object would fall within the scope of the powers given to them by Act 
of Parliament, and they would be willing te eonsider any arrangement 


which might be submitted toe them. 
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THE EARL OF DERBY ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Lorp Derny presided, on Tuesday night, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Liverpool Working Men's Conservative Association. 
Tho meeting, which was held in the Royal Amphitheatre, was 
attended by between 3000 and 4000 persons. His Lordship, in 
his opening address, said that he did not intend to make any ob- 
servations on the departmental failings or mistakes of the present 
Government. There were ample materials for criticism of that 
kind if one cared to go into it. Nor had he come there, like some 
sanguine’persons who had been of late before the public, with a 
patent plan in his pocket for making everybody happy ; for fixing 
the rate of wages and the hours of work by Act of Parliament, 
and turning all the artisans of great towns into the country dis- 
tricts, What seemed to him the use of the meeting was to take 
stock of their position as Conservatives, to see what was the work 
they had to do, and what were their means and prospects of being 
able to do it. The Conservative party ought not, he thought, to 
grow slack and indifferent about public affairs because they were 
in a minority of one hundred in the House of Commons. lf 
political life were what many people consider it—a ‘‘soaped pole, 
with £5000 a year and lots of patronage at the top—if the endand 
object of all party efforts were the ho ding of office for a longer 
or shorter time, he might agree with them; but the holding of 
office was only a means. Power was the end, power over the 
legislative and administrative conduct of affairs; and a party 
which, at the lowest estimate, includes two fifths of the House of 
Commons, may exercise very great power when those who sit opposite 
to it are notoriously divided into sections which have hardly an idea 
incommon. ‘ Don’t let us spoil our own game,”’ his Lordship said. 
“Don’t let us lose power in running after place. If we become 
the majority it is our duty to accept the responsibilities of that 
position. But for myself, I tell you frankly, though I should 
rejoice to see a strong Conservative Government in power, I had 
infinitely rather, in the public interest and that of your party, see 
the Conservatives forming a strong and compact Opposition than 
have them, for the fourth time in twenty years, holding oftice 
without a tolerably assured majority.” The noble Earl then 
went on to discuss the proposals of reform in the House of Lords, 
and expressed himself in favour of a limited number of life peer- 
ages, mainly because “under an hereditary system pauper peerages 
are 2 misfortune.” With respect to the attacks against the 
Church, he thought it was per’ ectly natural that the success of 
the party of disestablishment in Ireland should have encouraged 
the supporters of a similar policy in the country, Logically, he 
did not see much difference between ,the two cases. As against 
Mr. Gladstone and his friends, he thought the Dissenters had the 
best of the argument; but legislation was not guided by logic; 
and, practically, he believed the position of the Establishment to 
le unassailable, at any rate for as long a period as we need look 
to, provided only that those who belong to it can manage to keep 
the peace among themselves. If they cannot (the noble Earl 
said), if there is any considerable secession on one side 
or the other, I should begin to think that the end was 
not far off. As to the education question, he thought 
the Nonconformists were a little unreasonable; and on the 
general question all he had to say was that we had got a system 
which promised to work fairly well, and we shou'd 1ot be in a 
hurry to alter it. With respect to the licensing question, Lord 
Derby said he did not think they would be able to pass any large 
measure which would what is called “settle the question ;’’ but 
something would be tried, aud he thought it would be the duty 
of Conservatives to help as far as they could, For himself he had 
no great faith in this kind of legislation except as a temporary 
expedient. Time and teaching and the force of opinion will do 
more than any Act of Parliament, and it is on them we must 
rely.. After a brief reference to the Mines Regulation Bill and 
sanitary reform, the noble Earl went on to speak of the ballot, in 
which he had no great faith either as a means of checking bribery 
or securing secrecy of voting. What seemed to him to be the 
practical part of the question was how to prevent personation ; 
and it is to that point consideration ought now to be mainly 
directed. An infinitely larger subject, to which Lord Derby said 
he should like to see the attention of Parliament directed, was the 
reform of judicial administration. With respect to fancies, his 
Lordship said all we need ask of our rulers is not to play tricks, 

«We are doing well now, and if we continue at peace we shall 
do still better. But it is possible to be too ingenious, and a great 
many people will be relieved from anxiety if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer next April condescends to give us a commonplace 
Budget. If I were to throw out a suggestion on that subject, it 
would be that we might turn our thoughts more than we do to the 
reduction of the debt. Our present prosperity may not last for 
ever. I speak advisedly when I tell you that we are not any of 
us, rich or poor, paying, in proportion to our income, one half the 
burden which was borne by our grandfathers in the time of the 
great war. Probably one third would be nearer the mark; but I 
don’t think it is altogether satisfactory to anticipate that our de- 
scendants, 200 years hence, may still be paying the bill for 
Waterloo and Trafalgar. If we could be sure of perpetual peace, 
we might allow the cost of former wars to remain a perpetual 
charge. But that is not the case; and we may reasonably utilise 
a time—it may only be an interval—of safety and prosperity to 
clear ourselves from this old inherited burden. If we don’t do 
that; if every war is to add to the debt, and every interval of 
peace is to leave it undiminished, or very nearly so, there is only 
one ending; and I, for one, am not reconciled to the thought of 
bankruptey or repudiation merely by the consideration that it will 
not come in my time.” 

As for those social improvements, which we all desired and 
which are in everybody's mouth, Lord Derby thinks we must look 
to the community acting for itself in the first instance, and to 
Governments and legislators only in rare and exceptional cases. 

“*T know (he continued) that it is with many people an unpa- 
latable doctrine, but bear with me for a moment while I state it. 
What are the characteristic national achievements of which Eng- 
lishmen in the present day are most apt to boast? I think any- 
one would name—next to our free government—our unparalleled 
commerce, our unlimited command of capital, the manufactures 
in which we excel and with which we supply the whole world, our 
railway system, the first established and the most complete which 
any country possesses, and our newspaper press, to which I will 
not pay a compliment, because compliments of that kind from 
public men arealways suspicious, but which you may judge for 
yourselves. Well, is not every one of these things the work, 
the unassisted work, of individual enterprise, as distinguished 
from State agency? ‘Take, again, your trade unions, by 
which working men have obtained in so many branches of 
business their demand for higher wages and shorter hours of work. 
They did not ask help from Parliament to found those unions or 
to carry them on; they acted more sensibly—they did the work 
themselves. Well, cannot se do the same with the great majority, 
at least, of those wants which are reasonably and properly being 
put forward? Artisans, we are told, require better houses, and 
foolish and fantastic schemes are afloat for some State machinery 
which is to empty the towns into the country. Well, are there no 
such things as fund companies and building companies? And is 
there any reason why in every town artisans should not be able to 
build and buy their own houses, paying for them gradually, as in 
many thousand cases they have done already? But it is asked 
why should not the State undertake this work? I answer that 
State agency is not wanted to give you a house or anything else 
at the fair market price; and if the ag hog is to give it for less 
than a fair price, for less than it costs, then you are opening a door 
which will let in more than youthink of. If houses are to be 
supplied on those terms, why not clothes? why not meat? why 
not bread? And so you come to what is simply universal and un- 
disguised pauperism. Again, there are great outcries about the 


adulteration of articles of food. By all means punish adulterators 
if you can catch them, aud I should agree that, as the law stands, 


they get off too easily; 


but surely for that abuse—and it is 


Ja very great one — the 


best and simplest remedy is the 
co-operative store, which you can set up lor yourselves without 
asking help or fearing hindrance from any man, 2 Gon © L 
in so many words that the State should take on itself no — 
except those which it actually performs, bat I do tell you that = 
tendency to enlarge indefinitely the scope ot 1ts duties is one to be 
watched with great jealousy. is ris sony troe 
jobbery; there is discouragement to individual enterprise 5 : ne ae 
ic loss of. individual self-reliance; there is discontent caused by 
the disappointment of unreasonable expectations ; and, if time 
allowed, a good deal more might be said as to the way in which 
these evils have been and are felt in other countries m which 
Governmental interference is carried further than here. 

Our foreign relations his Lordship thought there was no need 
at present to discuss. The least satisfactory part of our national 
position was, he thought, the state of Ireland. We had a 
the list of what, rightly or wrongly, had been considered remedia 
measures, No furthur sacrifice of the kind remains to be made. 
And what were our thanks? Why, the disaffected party tell us 
that but for the Fenian movement the Church would still have 
been on its legs, and but for the shooting of landlords and agents 
the demands of the peasantry would never have been listened 
to. We were now face to face with two claims which must be re- 
sisted—one, the claim of the Ultramontane party to control all 
education, the other, the demand for whatis called ** Home Rule. 
The latter point he would not argue, because, happily, it was one 
on which there would not be two opinions in England. But the 
other question—that of education—would require to be closely 
watched. There are (his Lordship said) a good many politicians 
who believe in the theory of governing Ireland through the 
Catholic clergy, and I think some leanings in that direction may 
be observed in very high quarters. Now that is a system to which 
there are two objections—one that the English nation (which, 
after all, has a voice in the matter) will not endure it; the other, 
that even if it could be acted upon, the Catholic clergy do not by 
any means possess the power which is commonly ascribed to them. 
Their strength has lain in following the popular feeling, which 
they scem to lead; and if that feeling points in the direction of 
repeal, they will be repealers to a man. I have no great scheme 
to propose, nor do I believe in any remedy of that sort. I agree 
with Lord Hartington, that there is nothing to be done except to 
show patience and firmness; end I hope that, when we come to 
learn what is intended, we may find the policy of Ministers such 
as we are able honestly to support. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
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Post-oflice Orders should be made payable to THOMAS Fox, at the 
Somerset House Post-office, Strand, W.C. ©” " 


TOPICS OF THE HOUR. 

Tux case of Mr. Jarvis, at Ilford, fined £20 for an alleged 
breach of the revenue laws, has been discussed by some of 
our daily contemporaries ; but we think it ought not to be 
allowed to sleep. It seems, if the facts are correctly reported, 
that Mr. Jarvis, who was writing to some officer of the de- 
partment to protest against an alleged overcharge for 
income tax, or something of the kind, borrowed of a neigh- 
bour a couple of envelopes, and used one or both of these 
in addressing the officer. The envelopes, unluckily for Mr. 
Jarvis, were stamped with a crest; but if ever there was a 
case in which there was a clear absence of intent to break 
the law, this is that case—for the offender actually ran his 
own head into the lion’s jaws. A fine of £20 was, it seems, 
the lowest the magistrates could inflict; but this, upon 
their urgent representations in favour of Mr. Jarvis, was 
reduced to £5; at least, so we read the story. 

Now, we are sure not to be alone among our weekly con- 
temporaries if we at once question thé soundness of the con- 
viction under which Mr. Jarvis was fined. If this decision 
rightly interprets the clause in the Act applying to such 
matters, we and some of our readers are in a “ parlous 
state.’ For example, if the casual use of a crested envelope 
isa “use” of “armorial bearings ’’ within the meaning of the 
law, then the paying of a little boy for a few times running 
to take letters or parcels is employing a male servant, and, 
if done without a license, is a finable offence. And what 
is the condition of a man who carries an umbrella or a stick 
upon which a crest has been let in, though he does it by 
accident a few times only, or by perfectly innocent usage, 
the crest not being his own or put forward as borne by 
him? Still worse, how does it stand with a man who 
happens to have bought at sales or at stalls old books 
stamped with armorial bearings, and lends them among his 
friends? We might go on putting cases, some of them 
still stronger, which, if the Ilford decision is correct 
in law, would be still more awkward. But we 
feel persuaded that the true reading of the law 
applies only to a man’s use of armorial bearings as 
a customary thing, and with the “ ostension”—to coin 
a word—that they are his own. We hope the subject will 
not be allowed to drop, for there is a great tendency just 
now to unnecessary high-mindednessin various departments 
in the administration of the law. 


We have occasionally called attention in these columns to 
the utter uselessness at the best, and the frequent mis- 
chievousness at the worst, of the functions exercised by the 
Lord Chamberlain. Fora long time it is believed that the 
traditionary policy of his Lordship’s office did great injury, 
not only to the drama but to public morals, It limited, 
more or less directly, the number of theatres, and it forbade 
the representation of plays of any kind whatever at the 
places which afterwards grew into those large and successful 
music-halls, against which so much has been said upon 


I don’t tell you | 


There is risk of extravagance and | 


moral grounds. Recently an allegation that the ¢ Amini 
of plays had received instructions from the Goyer 
to cut out from the pantomimes all political allusioy 
been contradicted ; but it has drawn fresh attention ¢, +) 
subject, and the discussion which has ensued is not lil _ i 
do much towards retaining the censorship of pl Bi ; . 
theatres in the hands of a special functionary. It has | 
abundantly proved that the Lord Chamberlain is a .), 
anomaly in so far as his duties relate to the drama, [| 
the only functionary of the kind in England, and, w) 

Lotd Sydney or the Hon. Mr. Ponsonby may sa , 
reader will find their evidence in the bluebook of 145); ‘ t! 
are, we fancy, certain indications that Mr. William I} h 
Donne, the working examiner—a scholar, a gentleman, 
a man of the world—is a little ashamed of what jy, 

to do. 


The writers of the Woman's Suffrage Journal are judilay 
over the prospects of their cause, and certainly the acc... 
sions to the ranks of their adherents are neither {iy ), 
unimportant. But their monthly organ would be pleas;ni, 
reading if it were a little less acrid in its flavour, and not 
one-sided, We are glad to see a decided opinion from «, 
able a lawyer as Mr. Giffard that the action of the coroyvy 
in directing a posthumous examination, in a certain sa 
case, was utterly illegal ; but we should never for a mom it 
have doubted its being so. There has been a disposition 
shown lately by nearly all coroners to magnify their oftice 
and stretch their functions, and Mr. E. Ashworth has \: ry 
properly called attention, at Salford, to the umnecessiyy 
frequency with which inquests are often held—of course «{ 
the public expense. The Woman's Suffrage Journal animad- 
verts, indirectly, upon the occasional disproportion betwen 
sentences for robbery and sentences for manslaughter. [ut 
surely this is very trivial, the reasons for the frequcut 
occurrence of some such disproportion having been pointed 
out even to weariness. 


r 
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In a lecture delivered at Plymouth Lord Eliot has been ob- 
jecting to the presence of Bishops in the House of Peers, on 
the ground that it “secularises”’ their spiritual lordships, 
Lord Eliot must be ahumourist. Cannot so many Bishops do 
something, on the contrary, towards spiritualising the temporil 
dignitaries? Itseems not, At all events, we feel satisticd 
that, if the House of Lords will throw overboard this Jonah 
of the Bishops’ presence, it will be allowed to rest in peace 
for a long time yet. Besides, it is a terrible thing that men 
of such celestial temper as the Bishop of Winchester, the 
Bishop of Peterborough, and the Archbishop of York, should 
be “secularised” by the contact of their temporal brethren 
and the discussion of worldly themes. Let the. Peers look 
to it, in the interest of religion, if not in that of their own 


ancient House. 
eo 


‘THE AVERAGE YEARLY NUMBER OF VISITORS to the South Kensington 
Museum during the last five years has been 905,084. 


THE NAVY OF THE FuUTURE.—When the Estimates for 1872-3 are laid 
upon the table of the House of Commons we understand it is very probable 
tliat they will be found to contain provision for the construction of a vessel 
the armament of which will consist of torpedo artillery carried below the 
water-line. Some time ago trials were made with the Whitehead Firh 
Torpedo, under conditions entered into between the inventor and the 
Government of this country, that if the torpedo proved to be as effective 
upon trial as it was asserted to be by its inventor, the latter should receive 
the sum ef £15,000, the Government obtaining the right to the use of the 
torpedo as part of the national armament. Upon its trial the torpedo 
exhibited powers exceeding those which had been claimed for it by its in- 
ventor, and he received from the Government the sum agreed upon. As it 
is: to further test the torpedo as a new form of sea artillery that the 
vessel Will be constructed, we may presume that she will, as a test verre), 
be of bad Umited dimensions. The facts of the great success which 
attended the trials of this torpedo, that the Government has paid co large 
a sum for it, and that the Admiralty are about to construct a vessel 
to test its merits as a new form of submarine artillery for our flects, would 
appear to indicate that little or no doubt is entertained of its successful 
application, If it should be found in practical work that a ship can thus 
carry her battery of torpedo-guns at any required distance below her water- 
line, bh | from 7 ft. to 12ft. below her line of flotation, the nation will be 
committed to another reconstruction of its Navy. Armour-plating will 
have to be extended to ships’ bottoms, and not cease at their top-sides; 
while chain-cables, coals, provisions, &c., will then, in all seeming pro- 
bability, have to be stored above the level of the ship's water-line, and in 
about the positions where she now carries her guns.— 7imes. 


EPISCOPACY AND PRESBYTERIANISM.— Dean Stanley, who preached 
in Olt Greyfriars Chareb, Edinburgh, on Sunday, in bis concluding 
remarks, ssid :—"* The Solemn League and Covenant is dead and buried, 
but the new commandment, which bids uz unite instead of dividing, 
and build up instead of destroying, is a league far more sacrod 
and a covenant far more binding than ‘any which your forefathers 
ever signed with their blood or followed to death or victory. The 
famous Confession of Faith which issued from the Jerusalem 
Chamber of Westminster in the seventeenth century, as an expression 
of the whole Church and nation of Great Britain— noble and_in- 
spiring though it be in some respects beyond all other Confessions of Pro- 
testant Europe—is yet not for a moment to be compared with the uniting 
and sanctifying force of the vast Obristian English literature which in the 
nineteenth century has become the real bond and school of the nation, 
beyond the power of educational or ecclesiastical agitations to exclude or to 
pervert. And surely it may be said that if there be any spot where, should 
a preacher be silent on this great theme, the very stones would immed ately 
cry out, it is this venerable sanctuary. Of Greyfriars Church and church- 
yard, as of my own Abbey of Westminster, it may truly be said that 
it is a consecrated temple of reconciled ecclesiastical enmities, Here, as 
there, the silence of death breathes a lesson which the tumult of 
life hardly suffered to be heard. In the same ground with the 
martyrs of the Covenant les the great advocate by whose counsels 
their blood was shed, Within the same hallowed bounds sleep 
the wise leaders of the Church of Scotland in the last century, whom the 
persecutors and the persecuted of an earlier age would alike have con- 
demned. And not only is this lesson of larger, gentler, more discriminating 
justice forced upon us by the thought of that judgment-seat before which 
they all have passed, but the memory also of the deeds which have becn 
wrought within these precincts impresses the same truth upon us. Here it 
was that Episcopalian ministers shed tears of grateful sorrow over the grave 
of their Presbyterian benefactor, stairs; here it was that Erskine, with 
generous candour, preached the ‘funeral eulogy over his rival, William 
Robertson. On this spot, where a vast congregation of every age and rank 
pledged themselves to the death to extirpate every form and shred of 
prelacy, the Scottish Church, in these latter days, has had the courage to 
revive ancient forms of liturgical worship, and to welcome the ministra- 
tions of Episcopal clergymen, These contrasts are themselves sufficient to 
remind us how transitory are the feuds which have in former days rent 
asunder the Churches of these islands ; how eternal are the bonds which 
unite them, when viewed in the light of history and before the judgment of 
a better world, And if the ghosts of these ancient disputes have been laid 
to sleep—never, we trvst, to return—if the coming of a brighter age and 
the opening of a wider horizon has dawned from time to time on the 
teachers, famous in their generation, who have ministered within these 
walls—then, I trust, it will not have been altogether unsuitable, in this 
place and on this occasion, that a Scottish congregation should have heard 
from an English Churchman the best new-year’s blessing in the form of this 
— text, ‘A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another, 
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» MAvesTY and several members of the Royal family, on Tuesdi y’ 
HEN Osborne, Princess Louis of Hesse and her children left Windscr 
Conunent on Thursday. 
PRINCE OF WALES continues to go on so favourably in oll respectss 
e eonvalescence is 0 far es is dy that ‘the i-sue of the 
j- suspended. His Royal Highaers is now abse to leave his 
for some time each day. 
EMPRESS OF GERMANY has presented to the Church of Se. Thomas, 
ourg, which is used by the Protestants of that city as a garrison 
} a splendid gold crucifix and two gold candel wera in the purest 
‘syle, together with a Bible richly ormamented with silver reposing 
.-jiver desk, These presents were placed upon the altar at the Christmas 


Ww 


King OF ITALY has conferre? upon Sir Daniel Adolphus Lange, 
aud F.S.A,, the order of Knight of the Crown of Italy. 


- unc FREDERICK CHARLES OF PRUSSIA has been invited by the 
5 i raity of Moscow to become an honorary member of that body. 
University 


His GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G., has kindly consented to pre- 
on the occasion of the anniversary dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund, 
‘js fixed to take place on May 11, at Willis’s Rooms, 


rite EARL OF CARNARVON is some wha‘ seriously indisposed at his Lord- 
-*s seat, Castle Highvlere, near Newbury, 


uz PRINCE OF WALES was, last Saturday, caosen president of the Nor- 
“\yricultural Association for the ensuing year. At the meeting a letter 
tae Prince's private secretary, Mr, I’, Knollys, was read, in which the 
x c's consent to take the office was made contingent on the show of the 
ity in June next being held at King’sLynn, TLat town has accordingly 
‘2nosen as the place of exhibition, 


ny LORD ADVOCATE FOR SCOTLAND, in addressing bis constituents 
tanraer, stated that the first measure of next Session would be the 
| bill and the second an education bill for Scotland, under which that 
‘tion of the kingdom would get @ quarter of a million sterling, 


CUILDERS, who acted as agent for the colony of Victoria from 1860 
t “{, will, in accordance with a telegram from the Melbourne Govern- 

at, take temporary charge of the agency pending the appointment of a 
cuent successor to the Hon, George Verdon, C.B., who has resigned 
tice of agent-general, 


w 


a 
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CoLONEL WILSON-PATTEN, M.P., in speaking at a public dinner at 
Warrington, has expressed his belief that the autumn mancuvres in the 
prc: ent year Will take place in the north of England. 


cit ROBERT CHRISTISON is to be entertained at a public dinner in 
] Hinburgh on Feb, 23, being the fiftieth anniversary of his induction as a 
pee te-sor in the University of Edinburgh, 


ub RECORDERIHIP OF SCARBOROUGH has been conferred upon Mr. 
y. P, EH. Zuompson, of the northern circuit, son of the late General Perrunet 
‘Thompson. 

Mk. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD will, it is said, shortly retire from the 
Goyernorehip of Bombay, and will be succeeded by Sir Philip Wodehouse, 


Tub SPECIAL SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES IN ST, PAUL's were re- 
ed on Sunday night. The Dean, Dr. Church, preached, to a crowded 
F regation, from the first and second verses of the fourth chapter of the 
}ipistle to the Galatians, 


SLVERAL SPANISH PAPERS recommend the Foreign Minister to enter 
inio negotiation with England for reduced duties on the Peninsular wives, 
at (ue opportunity that will be afforded by the revision of our commercial 
treaties with France, 

A CONFERENCE OF THE MASTER BUILDERS OF THE METROPOLIS 
will shortly be held to concert’ measures for dealing with some of the 
demands arising out of the nine-hours movement, 


Dk, BALLARD, in consequence of the excessive death-rate which has pre- 
yailed for some time in Wolverhampton, has been sent down by the Local 
Government Board to make an official inquiry into the causes of the 
unhealthy state of that borough, . 

Tie RECENT HEAVY RaINS HAVE CAUSED THE CHARWELL AND IsIS 
to overflow to such an extent at Oxford that the valleys in that locality are 
fj, oded for miles. ‘Che inundations were much increased by more heavy 
riin on Sunday evening. 


Mk. HARINGTON, who lately succeeded Mr, Day man as the metropolitan 
ice magist¥ate for the districts of Hammersmith and Wandsworth, has 
co appointed to a county-court judgeship. Mr, John Bridge, of the Home 
Circuit, succeeds Mr, Harington. 


GRADUAL REDUCTIONS continue to be made in the various manufac- 
tuning departments of Woolwich Arsenal. The latest discharges included 
thirty men from the gun factories and sixty-eight girls trom the cartridge 
Twtory. 

TWo HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO POLITICAL JOURNALS are published 
iy Switzerland, of which 173 appear in German, 44 in French, 9 in Italian, 
> in the Romance dialect, and 1 in English. The number of other periodical 
) udlications amounts to 120, 


Tub REY. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., of Edinburgh, will preach to- 
» orrow (Sanday) morning in the Presbyterian Church, Islington (the Rev. 
Thain Devidson’s), and will preside at the Sunday afternoon service for the 
people in the Agricultural Hall, 


Tuk TREASURY RECEIPTS from April 1 to Jan. 6 were £49,571,926, an 
jncreese of £2,842,095 upon the amount in the corresponding period twelve 
»ouhs ago. he expenditure has been £57,039,753. The balance in the 
}i.nk of Kugland on Saturday last was £981,930, andin the Bank of Ireland 
Luls 

A SAD ACCIDENT occurred at Thetford last Saturday night. Mr, Palmer, 
»licitor, Who was recently a colour-sergeant in the local rifie volunteer 
corps, Was showing his brother, aged thirteen years, the action of arevolver, 
when ove of the barrels exploded, and ashot entered the lad’s left eyc, 
causing death within an hour, 


TUE ENGLISH FOREIGN OFFICE has requested the Prussian Government 
to rend ita copy of the school regulations, and all the books used in 
Prussian elementary schools. The printed matter has already been 
forwarded, 


PLANS ARE BEING MADE AT ELSWICK of some powerful hydraulic 
 achinery which is to be used in Mr. John Fowler’s scheme of carrying 
)} comotives and railway carriages across the Channel from Dover to Calais. 
}r William Armstrong has calculated that the machinery will hoist train 
nid ali from the rail into the fery-boat in the short space of 4 min. 37 sec. 


oat. 


As THREE MEN in the employ of the Ross and Monmouth Railway were 
crossing the River Wye in a boat, near Kern Bridge, Ross, on Sunday, the 
b at was upset, and the men were precipitated into the water. They were 
ul drowned, The men were crossing from the Webford side for the purpose 
of receiving their week’s pay from the office situated on the other side of 
te river, 


DR. Goss, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, in the course of a 
sermon, on Sunday, referred to the late Home-Rule meeting in that town, 
sy ing that Home Rule might be very good in its proper place, but he 
vould urge his flock to let Lrishmen achieve their own independence, or 
Whatever it was they wanted, and not neglect their duties as British 
cit zens to attend meetings that led to no possible good to Irishmen in 
Liverpool, 


Tile PARIS PAPERS report numerous injuries sustained by passengers 
in the streets from the falling of chimneys and slates during a fierce gale 
on Friday week. One of the victims was the Comte de Laredan, who, 
immediately after quitting his house in the Place Frachot, was killed by @ 
chimney-pot which fell upon him. It is stated as a singular coincidence 
that the Count’s father died, in 1850, from the consequences of a similar 
accident. 


Tue VERY REY. DEAN STANLEY will preach a sermon, in Westminster 
Abbey, on Sunday morning, the 28th inst., on behalf of the funds of the 
Printers’ Corporation, and will introduce many reminisceoces of the 
printer’s art connected with the abbey. The anniversary festival will take 
place, at the London Tavern, on March 13—Lord George Hamilton, M.P., 
in the chair, 


M. EMILE OLLIVIER, of whom nothing has been heard for more than 
f year, is coming from his Italian retreat to Paris, in obedience to a 
summons from the Versailles Committee, which calls for his evidence on 
the events of Sept, 4. 


THE PLAN OF GRANTING SIXPENNY LICENSES TO HAWKERS, avail- 
able for one year, has been tried for twelve months, and was superset od, he 
the Ist inst., by a five-shilling license. The consequence has been t ad = 
crowd of itinerants who last year — hawkers’ licenses as a cover for 

‘gging, and defied the police, have kept i 3 
Hee e: hob eaeendad } on cent of the number which obtained licenscs in 
the first week of 1871. 


SIR JOHN TRELAWNY, one of the Liberal members for East C rnwall, 
addressing his constituents the other day at Liskeard, denounced the game 
laws as a remnant of the old forest laws of Englaud and unsuited to the 
present age. He was anxious before he left Parliament to co somnesing 
which might prove a permanent benefit to the egricultural piggevette : 
Mitigation of these laws; but the meeting, by a large majority, declare 
itself in favour of total abolition. 


aloof, and the number of applica- | 


| 
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q 
ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
THE LOUNGER. 
In May last, on the question of the disestabli: 
English Church, Mr. Miall thus spoke:—‘ ‘These rural parishes 
have been in the undisturbed spiritual ox cupation of tl 
the Church of Kngland for generations past. 
have all but undisputed religioug sway in them, 
speaking, they can do pretty much as they like, 
a large scale, has been the result ? What 
characteristics of our labouring agricultural population’ Do 
they include ‘sweetness and light’ ¢ 
veloped intelligence? Do they*include a high state of morality ? 
Do they include affectionate veneration for religion > '’ 


hment of the 


Keclesiast ic ally 
Well, what, on 
are the most « mnspicuous 


working classes in the countr , | believe, speaking generally, the 

are members of the Chasch. and through the ch ee 
partakers of benefits of every description, spiritual, moral, and 
even temporal, 
among those labouring poor to whom the hon. member re- 
ferred, The best light is that which is the light of: life, 
which makes men contented, virtuous, and happy in the positions 
of life which they occupy; aud, if that position be humble, 
without many superfluities or 
ture to say, those who know the rural districts of this country 
will bear testimony to the existence of multitudes upon multi- 
tudes of poor people who have in them both sweetness and light. 
There is among them an abundance of those virtues which I 
honour, and which I wish were to be found in an equal degree in 
the classes above them. I do not wish to speak against any class; 
but I must say that the class of all others which has 
sympathies, according to the opportunities I have of observing 
them, is the class of the poor, and not least of the rural poor.” 
When Sir Roundell sat down Disraeli rose, and backed up the hon. 
and learned member for Richmond in these words :—“ I listened, as 
every member of the House must have listened, with pleasure and 
admiration to the description given by the hon. member for Rich- 
mond of the character of the rural population of this country. 
My heart and my experience alike respond to the expressions he 
used, for there is not a single trait marked out by him 
which was not the result of my own personal observation.” 
Here, then, we had a challenge, and an answer to the challe e 5 
and, on the face of it, a complete answer to the challenge. The 
Conservatives thought the answer crushing, as they showed by 
their enthusiastic cheers whilst the two champions of the rural poor 
were speaking. There were, though, some among the audjence 
who were not satisfied with these answers—your Lounger, for one, 
A priori, he said to bimself: “ These Arcadians, with their virtue, 
content, happiness, sweetness, and light, are impossible. Men in 
the condition of our rural poor can be neither contented, happy, 
nor, as arule, virtuous; and as to sweetness and light, there éan- 
not be much of these in such homes and with such wages.” But 
Thad more than an d priori argument to guide me. | know the 
agricultural districts and the people who live in them—their mode 
of living, their habits, their dwellings, their talk—and I assert 
that this Arcadian picture is sheer humbug, like those pastoral 
scenes which poets of the last century. used to give us, with their 
shepherds and shepherdesseg, their Phillises and Amaryllises. 
Sweetness and light in an average agricultural village ! eaven 
help the man! Here is a much truer picture of agricultural 
labourers. Indeed this is a picture from life; the other is 
painted by fancy. ‘Their hand and toil are seen in every 
man’s possessions; but for themselves they have no possessions ; 
untaught, badly fed, to pine stagnantly in thick obscuration— 
often in squalid destitution and obstruction—this is their lot. 
But why all this, you may ask, about speeches delivered nine 
months ago? Well, I will tell you. 
these statements at the time. But he has lately replied, with a 
vengeance. With last week's Nonconformist he published @ sup- 
plement containing extracts from the report of the Commission 
appointed, in 1867, to inquire into the employment of children, 
young persons, and women in agriculture. And my object in 
writing upon this subject is to draw attention to this supplement. 
I cannot print any of the extracts here, because, to give a fair 
view of the average agricultural Village, I should haye to print 
some quite unfit for a respectable family paper. But 1 may 
say that the report is a settler. Contentment! happiness ! 
virtue! sweetness and light! When, through this report, I got a 
view of the life, the inner life, of our villages, 1 was ready to call 
out, “Pah! Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to 
sweeten my imagination.” 


Mr. Speaker, I hear, will, on Feb. 6, take the chair, as usual, 


go to the Bar of the Lords with the House of Commons to hear the | 


Royal Speech, preside at the discussioh on the Address, and, that 
concluded, resign. Sosaysrumour. She also tells us that if the 
two potentates, Disraeli and Salisbury, can be persuaded to bury 


the hatchet, the Conservatives will close their ranks and inaugurate | 
the Session with a grand set-to—not, however, rumour says, in | 


the Commons, but in the Lords. ‘The casus belli is to be the 
appointment of Sir Robert Collier; and it is thought that they will 
get a majority there, and thus damage the reputation of the 
Government, aud perhaps force Lord Hatherley to resign the 
Great Seal. And I think they may do this; and, if he is re- 
sponsible for that strange transaction in fact as he is in consti- 
tutional theory, one would be disposed to say, serve him right ; for 
it is quite indefensible, and has injured the reputation of the 
Government more than any other blunder which they have com- 
mitted, 4 
a blunder, but a job. Iam not advised whether this attack upon 
the Government is to be by —. of amendment to the Address— 
Rumour does not say. Lord Derby’s speech seems to me to indicate 
a battle ahead. eae 

There was lately a paragraph, evidently authoritative, an- 
nouncing that the Government mean to support Mr. Brand. What 
a piece of nonsensical affectation this is! Of course they do; he 
is the Prime Minister's own man. But, you see, we must keep up 
the fiction that the House selects its own Speaker, Mr, Pitt, 
when he was Minister, wished to | in, od . Addington; but 
Mr. Hatsell, the Clerk of the House (author of Hatsell’s 
was consulted by Mr. Addington, and that 


| solemn old wigsby (Hatsell) thus delivered himself :—*‘ I think 


| Solemn old wigsby ! 


e choice of a Speaker should not be on a motion of the Minister. 
Tndood, an invidious use might be made of it to represent you as 
the friend of the Minister rather than the choice of the House. 
The Minister may pull the wires, but he must not be seen, 
I dare say that it cost him some thought, 
no doubt, he was proud of it, ‘“ Mr. 


St ee “acknowledged the force of the 


Pitt,’ we are gravely told, 
objection.”” 


A certain Lady Maréchale said,when Louis XV. was dying, and. 
| some one hinted. sotto vove, that his sacred Majesty was not quite 


prepared to die, “Depend upon it, Sir, God wall think twice 
Petone he danins a ment that high quality.” This, though it 
was laughed at in the profligate Court and passed from mouth to 
mouth as a good thing, was and is shocking to the serious mind, 
But there is this excuse for the Lady Maréchale: sins when com- 
mitted by Royal people and great nobles have never been thought 
so sinful as when they are committed by people in a lower degree— 
no, not even by the bishops and clergy. Did not our Shakspeare 
= That in the captain ’s but a choleric word 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy ? 

The noble lady then judged Heaven by what was in her time 
dune by Heaven's representatives on earth; nor are we much 
changed in these days. How are the poor lectured and censured 
by the pulpit and the press; but how rarely are rich men’s vices 
noticed; and here is the Duke of Somerset's heretical book—the 
most heretical book that I have seen for many a day, A book, in- 
deed, which no respectable publisher, thirty years ago, would have 
dared to publish. Well, what will the Bishops say to it, and the 


| clergy? Will it be denounced, held up to sco 


ie clergy of | 
Indeed, the pi ih | 


Do they include fairly de- | 


D To this | 
Sir Roundell Palmer replied as follows :—‘ With regard to the 


Church they are | 


I think there is much sweetness and light even | 


any excess of comforts, then, I ven- | 


attracted my | 


Mr. Miall made no reply to | 


All other blunders were blunders only; this is not only | 


= ee 


And will the Duke be ostracised? Will the tidings cera 
ge! Duke ? _ We shall see. This little volume is exceedingly 
clever; and as it is written by a Duke, whatever the Bishop: and 
cle rey may say about it—my own opinion is that they will not say 
much—it will pass into regions in which heretical books have 


seldom penetrate. 1} Aub ae een 
faihlon hie ed, Who kuows; perhaps it may make heresy 


PP Vernon Harcourt evid utly means next Session to lead the 
= a k against our extravagant expenditure, He will not, though, 
aste his time and energies in critic ising votes in supply and 


moving reductions. He will attack the pros i 

i Q { Kk > gross expenditure | 

| Moving abstract resolutions, In this he is wise Me ma . bed 
sibly succeed in carrying : nit 


an abstract resolution, 


; In Committee 
During the 


last twenty years hundreds 
been made, but with little or no 


: | that in all that time £5000 has bee 
knocked off, But it is within the range of possibility ‘nee 


motion “ that the annual expenditure is too large—say 
| — = wi be carried. In such case a pellet lh ok 
| Would, as Mr. Harcourt says, be obliged to decide 
must be reduced, Nothing, | think, can be by Lipo | 
| Service, It is the Army vote alone that is vulnerable. But with 
the Government against him—all the Conservatives, a large por- 
tion of the Liberals, if not all above the gangway, and the Radivals 
below the gangway, not very earnest, and without a single metro- 
politan daily paper zealous in the cause, and the Times dead 
against him—I do not think that he can succeed, He will 
though, have Mr. Bright on his side, that is certain, 


he would gain no victory, 
of motions to reduce votes have 
Success. I do not believe 


| 
| 


: ALSATIA. 

a van Fock routine to derive no little s 
attitude which large numbers of the people of Alsac i 
nos call it Elsass) continue to mneintaine The ihatiamres shes 
wonderful territorial strip are many of them more French than 
the French, and take opportunities of showing their sorrowful 
indignation that they should be annexed to, with the probable 
fate of being ultimately absorbed in, the German military empire. 
ta England we have, as it were, suddenly grown up to a recog. 
nition, if not toa first knowledge, of the country which has held 
so prominent a place in discussious on the events of the great war 
The works of Erckmann-Chatrian have, as it were, made us 
familiar with the quaint, simple, picturesque people, their 
custonis, and their traditions of the First Empire, From those 
exquisite tales, too, we learn how the country had become iden- 
tified with French interests under the First Napoleon; so that, 
calculating the increased results of more than half a century of 
French sympathies since that time, we are able to estimate the 
anti-German tendency of the present race—which, instead of 
being half German, like their srandfathers, are, perhaps, three 
| quarters French, or even more, We do not wonder, therefore, 

that, among the manifestations made during the negotiations for 
peace, the ladies of Alsace should take a part. Among these fair 
patriotesses the ladies of Mulhouse were conspicuous; and they 
determined, after the preliminaries of peace were signed and the 
country was doomed to annexation, to present a token of 
their high appreciation to that citizen of France who had been 
most energetic in maintaining the principle of territorial in. 
tegrity. 1t was obviously on M. Gambetta that this sad but 
honourable memento should be conferred, since he was the ani- 
| mating spirit of the defence against cession of boundaries: and 

for four months he may be said to have represented the old in- 
domitable energy of Krance. To M. Gambetta, therefore, the 
ladies of Mulhouse sent their souvenir of sorrowing patriotisna, 
It took the form of a painting by M. Henner—himself an Alsatian 
artist of high repute; and we are now able to publish an Ena 
graving of a work which, for exquisite finish, beauty of expression, 
and charming tenderness of execution, is worthy to represeni even, 
so pathetic a sentiment as it was desired to express on the occasion 
of its presentation, 


atisfaction from the 


REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE.—On Wednesday, 
court of the governors of the Royal Humane Society, held at the offices 
Trafalgar-square, silver medallions were presented to Sub-Lieutenant 8. gE. 
Browne, of her Majesty’s ship Ocean, for saving Lieutenant L, Kdye. 
Royal Marine Light Infantry, who fell overboard in Victoria Harbour’ 
Hong-Kong, on the night of March 31; to Lieutenant James Martin 
M‘Valmont, of the 8ch Hussars, for saving Dennis Harrington, messenger 
in the Chief Secretary's office, Dublin, who fell into the water from the 
Carlisle Pier, Kingstown Harbour, on May 24; to Henry R. Beard, for 
rescuing a buy named Harris, of the training-ship Goliath, who fell over- 
| board into 34 fc. of water in the Thames, at Grays, Essex, on Aug. 7; to 

Patrick M'Carthy, a boy fifteen years of age, for plunging into the river 
Mersey at Stockport and saving another boy named Dutton, who sank 
while bathing ; to John Charles Butterficid (a man with one leg), who 
swam & distance of one hundred yards from the shore with all his clothes 
on, and saved George Ogilvie and James Bryde, whose boat 
was capsized in 14 fc. of water in Lough Mahon, Cork, on Ang. 23; 
to Gustavus Parkes, who jumped overboard and rescued John Anderson, who 
fell from the quarter-deck of her Majesty's ship Scylla, the place where the 
| accident occurred being infested with sharks; to Lieutenant S. @. Smith 

and Thomas Dalton, of her Majesty's ship Basilisk, for saving Mark Didymus, 
who fellinto the sea, in lat. 35.26., on July 14; to Lieutenant H. H. 
Rawson, R.N., and Mr. Jobn Aitken, engineer, of the Royal yacht Victoria 
and Albert, for lowering themselves by a rope from the vessel and saving 
.two women who were capsized from a boat at Antwerp on Aug. 30; te 
Captain H. C. Whitlock (who had been before rewarded with the sockety’s 
bronze medal for saving life), for jumping off the jetty and resouing a 
Frenchman trom drowning at Havre; and to Henry Savill, a boy only 
| fourteen years of age, for swimming through some thick weeds with a rope 
| in one hand and saving Oswald H. Mosley, Alfred Phasey,and Herbert Beck, 

whose boat was upset in about 9ft. of water ina pond at Ardingley, Sussex, 
on Oct, 18. ‘The following resolution was then passed :-—* That this meet- 
ing desires to record its deep sympathy with his Roya, Highness the Prince 
of Wales in his late illness, aud its sincere wishes that he may speedily be 
| restored to perfect health.” 


THE RAILWAY SERVANTS’ ‘AGITATION.—The rules of the “Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants ’’-—a recently-formed body, designed, 
in part, as & means of obtaining the ten-hours system and an improved rate 
of overtime—contain, as will be seen below, some provisions for the protec- 
tion of therailway travelling public, as well as for the men themselves, whea 
by reason of railway accidents they find themselves criminally prosecuted. 
In rule 1 the objects of the socicty are stated to be as follow :—"* To promote. 
@ good and fair understanding between the employers and the eraployed ;, 
to prevent strikes ; to protect aud defend its members against injustice ; to 
secure ten hours for a fair day's labour, one day extra pay for eight hours’ 
overtime, and paymicnt for Sunday duty; to afford a ready means, by arbi- 
tration or otherwise; for settlement of every dispute ; for granting tempo- 
vary agsistance to ite aiembers during any inquiry instituted by the executive 
council; to provide legal assistance for them ; to make special grants to 
assist members who desire to emigrate, and to found a superannuation fund 
for old or disatled members.” The classes of railway servants specially 
named as eligible for election as members in rule 2 are: —“ Staticn~ 
masters, inspectors, locomotive foremen, clerks (booking and tele~ 
graph), enginemen, firemen, passenger guards, travelling porters, 
goods guards, signalmen, switchmen, shunters, pointsmen,  ticket~ 
collectors, porters, policemen, platelayers, and carmen ;” bot there 
is mo restriction as to any class of railway servants. Rule 12 
provides that “ Any member going on duty ina state of intoxication, or 
becoming so while in the discharge of his duty, shall, if zeported to the 
society, be tined in any sum not exceeding 20s., and deprived of all benetite 
from the society for any period not exceeding three months..... Any 
member convicted of felony, perjury, or embezzlement shall be expelled 
the society wnd forfeit all claims thereon.” By rule 16 it is provided that, 
should any member be prosecuted for an offency alleged to have been com- 
mittéd by him whilst in the discharge of his duty, he shall forward a state- 
ment of the case to the general society ; aud should it be proved the offence. 
was not occasioned by drunkenness or gross negligence on the part of the 
member, the executive council! shall empower the genera) secretary to take 
due measures for defending such member, whom the society shall, to the extent 
of their funds in hand, keep indemnifiea from all legal expenses whatsoever. 
mberg is fixed at 1s, 3d., and the subscription Is, a 
month, —free members out of employment to receive 10s, 
per week for three mouths, and Se, pec week for the next three months. A 
member of five year ug, wholly disabled through accident, to receive 
5s. @ week for the re his life. A member of ten years’ standing can 
Claim the superannuation allowance of per week should he be disabled, 
in any way. Railway servants are joining the society literally by the 
hundred, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


A FRENCH NEWSPAPER OFFICE IN LONDON. 

In a recent Number we had occasion to publish an Illustration 
of a party of French Communists in one of their London haunts ; 
and our Engraving this week is taken from a sketch of another 
phase of life among the refugees who find an asylum among us, 
and a protection which they too often repay by an attempt to 
bring the same ruin upon our industrial organisation as they have 
effected both on the political and economical life of their own 
country. 

Very few of our readers have lately visited the neighbourhood 
of Leicester-square and that queer region lying about Soho and 
the purlicus of Newport Market without meeting some of those 
desperate characters who are, we understand, represented ‘*to the 
life’? at an obscure waxwork exhibition near Oxford-street, where 
there is a collection of verrible-looking heads, sy wear as made in 
one mould, and each furnished with a black rd; the only 
exception being the likeness of Deleseluze, who looks venerable 
with white hairs. Who goes to see this chamber of 
horrors? Perhaps the heroes themselves or their too-partial 
friends make a place of réunion there; for there seems 
just now to be no central meeting to which the refugees 
repair to devise their plans, and altogether Communism seems to 
be in as feeble a condition in London as every sensible Londoner 
could desire. Of course, there are certain frowsy cafés and faded 
restaurauts where groups of brooding, haggard men may be seen 
scanning the bill of fare—taking such refreshments as they can 
afford, or talking in low but excited tones at the dirty little tables. 
They have their journals, too. At the corner of the streets in 
that quarter one is sometimes surprised to hear the names of 
strange and hitherto unknown newspapers called out in sonorous 
French; and for a small consideration a little badly-prin ed 
sheet, full of ejaculatory articles, which rarely gets beyond 
the sixth number, may be obtained by the curious in 
that kind of literature. It is the office of one of these 
declamatory and inflammatory periodicals which is repre- 
sented in our Illustration. The room—such as it was, 
with its two or three composing-frames and its foreman, 
who, being an old refugee, was treated with contemptuous 
brutality by some of the more modern citizen patriots—was a 
resort of several of the leading representatives of advanced 
Republicanism in France. Even Jaudrien, Leverdays, Bastelica 
a it is said, the editor of the Coméat and the Vengeur), and 

ean Laroque were among the habigués; while J. B. Clément 
and La Cecilia had to do with the first number of the Journal, 
which lasted at least four weeks, and was then reconstitu 
and published under the direction, it is said, of the former editor 
of re Duchéne, who chose for his staff two ex- 
commanders of the Commune, Vésenier, Dupont, La 
Cecilia, a former printer of Pére Duchéne, and an English 
contributor who was commissioned to spread the beneficial results 
of French Communism among his countrymen. ‘The style of the 
paper was also changed, Instead of being furiously exclamatory, 
it affected the air of a philosophic organ, and recorded social 
and political paradoxes with sublime calm, Around the editor- 
in-chief (is it Vermesch?) there revolve a group of satellites— a 
Communist committee in the room that serves for printing-oflice 
and meeting-place, There the frenzied articles that still occa- 
sionally appear are composed; there the editor receives ‘ the 
copy,’’ every line of which has to pass his approval before it is 
judged to have in it enough of Communism to appear in print. 
Perhaps few of our readers were aware that the Paris Commune 
has been among us so long, and has attracted so little notice, 
Liberty to such importations is a part of English free trade, but 
there is no market for the commodity. 


HOME-RULE DEMONSTRATION IN LIMERICK. 


A BANQUET was given in Limerick to Mr. Butt on Wednesday 
evening. Mr. Butt arrived by the one o’clock train, and was met 
at the railway station by a noisy crowd of 5000 or 6000 persons, 
Few traders of the city were present, although they had been 
requested to assemble in their thousands. In place of the respect- 
able merchants and artisans, there were bare-headed women and 
ragged children. On the platform were the Rev. Mr. Quade, 
Mr. Bolster, Mr. O'Sullivan, of Kilmallock, a few other Catholic 
clergymen, and members of the Banquet Committee and the 
Farmers’ Club. A procession was formed, whigh received addi- 
tions to its numbers as it proceeded, and extended about three- 
quarters of a mile two deep. Mr, Butt and his son, with 
Mr.‘Smyth, M.P., occupied an open carriage, drawn by white 
horses, and “he principal persons present followed in other 
carriages. A band played with great force “See the 
Conquering Hero Comes.’’ The various trade societies, 
with their banners, took part in the demonstration. They 
wore rosettes of blue and green. After traversing some of 
the streets of the Irish town and other parts of the city, the 
cortége came to the O'Connell statue, where Mr. Butt bi 
addressed the crowd, He thanked them for his reception and thi 
support of the Home-Rule movement; and, alluding to the Chief 
Secretary's speech, said it was for them to settle the education 
question, and they would not be dictated to by Lord Hartington 
and alot of Welshmen. His Lordship had proclaimed a policy of 
patience and firmness, which was a hint at coercion. Mr. Butt’s 
counter-proclamation was that the Irish nation would meet the 
English Government with patience and firmuess; with a deter- 
miuation that their country should be free, and with a patience 
that would know how to bide their time. Woe to the Minister 
who attempted to interfere with their constitutional rights. He 
hoped there was not a man among them who would be content to 
beaslave. Mr. Smyth and Father Quade having made a few 
en the assembly dispersed and paraded the streets in 
cnots. é 

In the evening the banquet was held in the theatre. Tables were 
laid for 180 persons, but not more than one hundred sat down. 
‘The dress circle was reserved for ladies, but only four were pre- 
gent. Mr. Johnstone Russell presided. Among the principal 
guests were Messrs, Maguire, Smyth, Synan, and Martin, members 
of Parliament; the Mayors of Cork, Kilkenny, and Clonmel; 
the secretary of the Amnesty Association for the committee. Mr. 
Butt and the members for Meath and Westmeath were loudly 
cheered, When the chairman rose to speak some of the company 
objected to his being heard, but they were violently dragged out. 
‘The chairman gave, in accordance with the custom on such occa- 
sions, ‘* The Health of the Queen.’’ The band attempted to play 
the National Anthem, but it was received with such groans that 
they at length desisted, and loud cheering followed. 

Mr. Martin, M.P., responding to the toast of * Prosperity to 

+ Treland,’’ said it could be attained only by relieving the country 
from foreign rule, by making her the mistress and sovereign over 
her own !Ignds and seas, which could only be done by Irishmen 
sinking ali their differences in the one grand question, and by 
treating the a with patience and firmness, 

Mr. Smyth, M.P., responding to the toast of the ‘People of 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland,”’ said all efforts to pacif, 
them would fail till they were relieved from the degrading - 
tion of being drawn at the tail of an alienation. Referring to the 
recent speech of the Marquis of Hartington, he could only con- 
strue the noble Lord’s words to mean one thing—that an attempt 
should be made to put down constitutional agitation. 

M. Butt, who was received with shouts of ‘* Welcome our 
member !’’ ** Welcome the advocate of Kelly!”’ said it was no 
child’s game they had to play. They must cope with the old 
demon of religious bigotry and party strife, with all the corrup- 
tion and all the power of England, and be determined to live 
down intimidation and cherish the determination to crush them. 
He wanted to know if they would stand by him in that (Cries of 
**We will!’’). He took that as a renewal of the pledge given by 
brethren to a brother. He had not gone into Parliament to oppose 
this or that Government, but to obtain for them the restoration of 
their national rights, and his friends could do much towards that, 


They could show the world that the Government were unable torule 
Ireland without exceptional legislation. Let the Government give 
| them the benefits of the British Constitution, aud the Union would 
not hold a year. Let them give them the right to carry arms 
and co-operate advantages. These things, if refused, would give 
new arguments for Home Rule ; if granted, they would strengthen 
the country to gain Home Rule, The Church Act and Land Act 
had done much good, but they had been grudgingly given. ‘There 
had been other legislation in a contrary direction — the last 
Coercion Bill, for instance, which, had it been enacted in England, 
would have driven it into rebellion. Another thing was the per- 
sistent refusal to release the political prisoners, the men who had 
led the forlorn hope of the Irish nation. He concluded by 
calling on the people to receive all classes and all creeds into their 
union. 

The toast of ‘ Success to the Home Government Association”’ 
was responded to by Captain Macartney, who condemned the 
Orangemen for their demonstrations, and said they were making 
themselves ridiculous. 


INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND ART FOR 
WOMEN 


Tue course of lectures at the South Kensington Museum, by 
Professors Duncan, Guthrie, and Huxicy, for the instruction of 
women in science and art, was resumed on Wednesday. Professor 
Duncan having concluded his series of lectures on * Elementary 
Physiography” béfore Christmas, Professor Guthrie resumed the 
course on Wednesday with the first of a series on ‘Elementary 
Physics and Chemistry.” The subject of the remaining series of 
the present course, by Professor Huxley, will be ‘* Elementary 
Biology.’’ In opening his series on Wednesday on ‘ Physics and 
Chemistry,’’ Professor Guthrie said that he preferred not to offer 
any generul definition of the subject at the outset, believing that 
a definition would best be derived from » consideration of the 
subject itself. He would observe, however, that some distinction 
must be made between the two branches of this subject— 
“ Physics’? and ‘Chemistry’? — although, strictly speaking, 
they both came under the same head, both treating of 
the properties of matter. The essential difference, he ex- 
eng is this: that when matter is affected by physical 
‘orce, strictly so called, the matter is not sensibly and 
visibly altered in its properties, whereas when affected by 
chemical force the ‘alterations which take place in its properties 
are sometimes very remarkable. ‘The properties of any body or 
substance may be as its distinguishing characteristics, 
and when we de c a ly or substance we enumerate some of 
those properties or distinguishing characteristics. That which 
effects any change in the properties or position of a body is termed 
force, © are tending more and more to the impression that the 
term force, so applied, should be dispensed with altogether; but 
we must, for the present at all events, hold to the old notion that 
what effects the changeis force. Thus, the state or property of a 
body in regard to position is changed by mechanical force, such 
as pressure, while its state in regard to temperature is changed by 
thermal force, or heat. And so on with regard to other changes 
that may take place, As the properties of bodies differ from one 
another, so also do the forces by which the changes are brought 
about, As many distinct properties as a body possesses, so many 
= arg forces are there by which those properties are affected. 
‘hat which changes or tends to change the position of a 
body, as already indicated, is called mechanical force or 
pressure; while that which changes the temperature of a body 
is called thermal force. Again, the change that is produced 
in the properties of steel by magnetising is termed magnetic force. 
After a few preliminary observations of this nature, Professor 


$$ eee 


Guthrie went on tosay that in order to study the effect of different 
forces upon matter it is necessary to divide the latter into three 
distinct classes—solid, liquid, and gaseous. ‘These three forms 
are not perfectly distinct, but merge into one another. Some 
difficulty arises with regard to the precise line of distinction 
between solids and liquids, there being certain substances of such 


a nature that itis scarcely possible to say w! should 
be classed under the former or under the latter head. similar 
confusion takes place on the border-line between i sd saree. 
Between these, under certain conditions, E ith reference 
to temperature and preasure, it is sometimes impossible to decide. 
These difficulties are still under, investigation, and in the 


mean time there isa broad line o ction, which in ordinary 
circumstances is sufliciently marked. For the remainder of the 
present lecture, the Professor continued, we are concerned only 
with mechanical force, which may be termed simply force, A 
be 1 force always produces motion when it acts upon a body 
which is at rest. Antagonism of forces may maintain rest, 


u m. The science which considers the effect of 
wy the three forms of matter just mentioned is 
méchanics, and is subdivided; firstly, according as the matter 


F has not been adopted, but 
will apply, to a certain extent, under the terms pneumatics and 


effect of the original forces; that the ‘ are com- 
ponents of their resultant; that forces are represented by straight 
lines; that the direction of the- straight represents 
the direction of the force, its len the tude of the 


direction, the result of their 
goes on the assum’ 
straight line, but 

pull at angles, 
account. 
hill illustrates the 
weight of the carriage, 
pressure on the rout, 


close of his remarks the Professor was warmly applauded, 


THE BOLTON SCHOOL BOARD.—On Monday the Bolton School Board 
was occupied in discussing what religious instruction should be given in 
the board schools. The following resolution was moved :—“ That religious 
teacking and observances shall be reetricted to the singing of hymns from 
4 selection approved, the daily use of the Lord’s Pray or, and the reading of 
8 portion of the Scriptures from the authorised version.” Amendmenta to 

| leave out the Lord's Prayer, on the one hand, and to add explanations to 
the reading of the Bible suited to the children, were lost ; and the original 
motion was carried by seven votes against one, 
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LORD HARTINGTON ON MINISTERIAL POLicy. 
Lorp Hanrincron, M.P., Chief Secretary for [pela 
addressed his coustituents at Knighton on Friday wos te , 


High Bailtit presided, and warmly welcomed the Marguis 
more to the Radnor Boroughs. ° His Lordship said- v sata 
they expected some political references from him - but | pete 
not attempt to give them anything like a history’of the pon. 
events which had occurred since he last addressed t} 
thought he might say, without undue boasting, the gro 
of the pledges which the Government had given when they 
elected had been fulfilled. He might also say that man ng 
had been accomplished which they had not pledged’ thon 
selves to undertake. He might also say that, of all th ah 
subjects which yet remained unfulfilled, the greater part were not 
far from being accomplished at no distant day. aaah 
saying this, that there was a cousiderable amount of dissat 
faction and discontent with the conduct of the present Goy..,,. 
ment in some respects. ‘There were some who said that if the 
verdict of the country were now taken, the result would be dit 
ferent from what it was three years ago. It was not for him to 
say whether this was the case or not; but he believed that in many 
of those who said this the wish was father to the thought. «.., 
that the discontent which existed was very much less than i: wai 
yogrosntes tobe. What was more his duty, and the duty of h 
colleagues, was to give no just grounds for such alleged dis. 
content, He would not deny that tue last Session of Parlin. 
was not so satisfactory in the amount of work done as the tw, 
which preceded it; those Sessions had been marked by illustri 
triumphs which few Sessions could boast of ; but in spite of t 

a great deal had been done. There were two topics upon ‘whi 
it was alleged they had wasted a great deal of time. He refery.| 
to the Ballot and Army Reform. He had changed his Opinion 
the ballot since he came amoag them, and he must say that { 
opponents of secrét voting, when the time arrived, had failed 
show that there was any other way in which abuses could be , 
down than by the instrumentality of the ballot. The chiet 
these were bribery and intimidation. He did not expect th 
ballot would have much effect on bribery; but hoe believed tl, t, 
with regard to intimidation, the ballot would be found effe:tiy. i 
aud bring about a great deal of good. Of course, the imex: 
was one which opened up a wide field for captious critivisu: 1 
carpings, but the measure had not beeu lost, and he expected tha 
the country would see in the uext Session that the criticisms hi! 
not been wasted on the Government, aud that a simple and sii| 
more effective measure will be introduced for ensuring a com plots 
system of secret voting. It was quite true that the House 0: 
Lords had taken upon itself to reject certain measures which had 
been passed by the Commons. The House of Lo:ds had alway 
shown a wise deference to the firmly-expressed wishes of tie 
country, and he believed, when a complete measure was carri: | 
by the House of Commons at an early period of the Session, as he 
trusted it would be with regard to the ballot, the House of Lords 
would approve it, They were aware that, during the past Sessi: dn, 
an end has been put to purchase in the Army by the exercise of the 
Royal prerogative, and the Government had been accused of wast- 
ing the time of Parliament to no purpose in regard to this matter, 
They had not proceeded without being fully convinced that 
the country wanted a speedy end put to the purchase system, 
They were told that the abolition of purchase was a very small 
step in the direction of Army reform and the destruction of the 
many evils inherent in the system. In the eyes of his colleagues 
purchase abolition was not an end, but a means to an end. It was 
not his part to anticipate the statements of the Minister for War, 
but he might point out what it was that they intended to do, and 
that was to bring about a complete system of organisation. 1! 
was to this that the atiention of the Government would be 
directed. To the charges against the Government of having re- 
cently raised the expenditure of the country, ke replied by remind- 
ing the censors of the Government that at the outset the expendi- 
ture had been decreased according to promise; but since then a 
great war bad broken out in Europe, and it was necessary, in the 
event of England unfortunately being dragged into it, to bein a pre- 
pared state. He believed great reductions might be made, but he 
considered it would be unwise to push them below a certain stand- 
pomt. Invasion of this couutry should be rendered not only 
dangerous, but impossible. We ought never to be satisfied unless 
we were able to meet at least two naval Powers on the seas. Aud, 
with regard to our army, we must have a defensive force to secure 
us against invasion, even should, by some unforseen accident, our 
navy be overwhelmed, and a standing army well organised and 
capable of striking a blow in any part of the world. it would be 
unsafe, he held, to reduce our army below a certain point, espe- 
cially having regard to the defence of our empire in India. He brietly 
referred to the question of education, and condemned those meni- 
bers of the Liberal party who were now causing an agitation—which 
he did not think a very wise agitation—againust certain clauses of the 
Education Act passed nearly two years ago. That measure was a 
compromise, and it ought to have received a fair trial. Now, seo- 
ing his oflicial connection with Ireland, no doubt they would ex- 
pect him to refer to that part of the country. They had been 
told, with regard to Ireland, by their opponents that their policy 
had failed because it had not altogether suppressed disaffection, 
and in some places agrarian crime; and also that there had lately 
arisen a new and somewhat noisy agitation, which its promoters 
were pleased to call ‘‘ Home Rule.” He denied emphatically that 
the policy of the Government bad failed. In the first place, sou 
little liaut should be granted for the operation of the remedial 
measures which had been ‘Lhey could not expect a charm 
bbig sig od the application of the spirit of justice and concili- 
tion for the suppression of animosities and jealousies which had 
existed for centuries, He believed, however, that legislation had 
produced, aud was producing, very good results. hat Ireland 
Waeees Bog were two things—the greatest possible firmness and 
patience. They must be firm to repress any attempts at rebellion 
or insurrection ; to protect life aud property; and not to tolerate 
any propositions which tend to the iusecurity or disseverance of this 
great Empire. And, more than this, they must have firmness in 
showing to the people of Ireland that they were not willing to hand 
over the control of education entirely to them and to the priests, 
any more than hr ig willing to hand it over to the denomiua- 
tionalists in England. Then they must have patience with 
Ireland and the Irish people, and allow the remedial measures to 
have effect ; above all, they must show to the Lrish people that 
they were still, as hitherto, ready to listen and to remedy any 
well proved and acknowledged grievance. Ireland had her 
grievances, but so had England, Scotland, and Wales, One of 
the grievances was the delay in procuring local legislation. ‘There 
was also the delay in the internal administration of the country. 
But in England there was the sanitary grievance, which wis 
delayed ; and in Scotland the grievance of education had yet to be 
dealt with ; but England and Scotland did not come forwaid, and, 
because of this delay, demand separate Parliaments, In regard 
to University education in iealase it was a very difficult question 
to consider and dispose of ; but if the same spirit was brought to 
bear on it which had been brought to bear on the Church and the 
land, he believed it would not be found incapable of solution. 
In dealing with ireland altogether, they must avoid anything 
which would foster party differences, and by exercising patience 
in an emergency keep clear of running into hasty legislation. The 
noble Marguis, in conclusion, cordial thanked his constituents 
for the remarkable kindness and consideration they had shown to 
him since his election. A vote of confidence was afterwards 
passed unanimously, 
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AT THE MEETING OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD, on Wednesday, 
an order was made for the election of a member, in succession to the Rev. 
W. Rogers, on Friday, Upon the motion of Mr. OC. Reed, M.P., it was re- 


solved that the plan for erecting a school on the German system of class 
division should be tried upon a site in Essex-street, Stepney, where it has 
been determined to provide accommodation for 1000 children, 
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THE RESUSCITATION OF THE APPARENTLY 
a people so fond of being in the water and on the water as 
*. the question of the restoration of life in those who have 
woe? tly been drowned must always have a deep importance, 
ay pare phe >of the subject has an interest of-its own, as showing 
ne ees that have taken place in the methods of treatment 
Lat ’ arguments upon which those systems were based. The 
aud definite code for the restoration of the apparently drowned 
first ( ne led almost immediately after the establishment of the 
was 6 Iiumane Society, in 1774, and was the work of Dr. Hawes, 
Royal rof the society, in conjunction with a committee of 
‘| mer. Im the course of years it underwent occasional 
‘ications, but in essentials it remained much the same until 
Its leading feature was the restoration of warmth to the 
in the first imstance, 1n contradistinction to efforts to stimu- 
k “the return of respiration, and preterence was given to the 
1 bath as the vehicle for the restoration of this vital warmth. 
males of the Humane Society were adopted by the Royal 
es a 1] Life-Boat Institution, and continued to be circulated at 
ne life-boat stations until the year 1867. In that year Dr. 
Marshall Hall, the distinguished physiologist, challenged, with 
J support at his back, the principle of the existing rules; 
in reply to a circular, in which the old rules and those pro- 
sounded by Dr. M. Hall were priuted side by side, and which was 
pr aunitted to all the public medical bodies at home as well as to 
aes private medical men, and to the most distinguished authori- 
, abroad, the committee of the National Life-Boat Institution 
ived aconsensus of opinion so nearly uniform in favour of Dr. 
Hall's plan that they considered themselves bound to adopt it, and 
| ondingly issued to their stations a code of rules in accordance 
‘ith the new system. Of it, in contradistinction to that of the 
od system, the distinguishing principle was the res'oration of 
yatural breathing, in the first instance, before promoting the cir- 
culation of the blood, Dr, Hall’s reasoniag was that prompt action 
sof the utmost importance, and often that much time was lost 
) fulfilling the old rules; and that, if the recirculation of the 
iood was established by warmth prior to the re-establishment of 
the respiration, there would be no reoxidisation of it by contact with 
fr } air in the lungs, and therefore that on reaching the brain it 
must necessarily produce asphyxia and death. ‘To recourse to a 
warm bath he was especially hostile, on account of the very sudden 
stimulus to warmth, and consequently to circulation, a warm bath 
i< caleulated to impart. He argued strongly for instantaneous 
treatment in the open air, and his rules recommend that the 
patient be in the first instance placed on the floor face down, go as 
to admit of the readier escape of the water swallowed and the 
falling forward of the tongue. To reinduce natural breathing 
Dr, Hall’s rules instruct its artificial imitation by a rotatory 
motion of the body, turning the patient alternately on his side, 
and then back again briskly on his face, this motion being made 
once every four or five seconds, or about as frequently as the 
natural expiratory and inspiratory movements take place during 
life. He argued that the pressure on the chest as the patient lay 
ov his face expelled all air from the lungs, and that by the change 
to the lateral position the natural elasticity of the chest muscles 
and framework would cause it to expand, when the air would 
enter, just as it enters an expanded bellows. In fact, Dr. Hall’s 
method may be called the ** bellows’? principle. He urges per- 
sistence in the efforts to restore breathing “ for one or two hours.’’ 
From 1857 to 1863 the Hall rules exclusively guided the 
National Life-Boat Iyetitution, while the Royal Humane 
Society kept to their old systema, which made the restoration 
of warmth the primary essential. But in 1863 Dr. Silvester 
proposed a new method of” artificial respiration, which he 
ailirmed to be at once more efficient and easier than any 
hitherto in vogue. In the Silvester, as in the Hall system, the 
restoration of respiration takes precedence of efforts to reinduce 
circulation and rekindle warmth, Dr. Silvester’s rules direct that 
the patient be placed on his back, with his head and shoulders 
sligutly raised; that the arms be drawn steadily above the head 
till they meet, the. object being to expand and inflate the chest, 
and then turned down, folded at’ the elbow joint, and pressed 
sloadily and firmly against the sides of the chest, the object being 
to press the air out of the lungs, which may further be aided by 
pressure on the breast bone. ‘These motions are to be repeated 
fifteen times in each minute, till spontaneous respiration is 
observed, when they are to cease, and efforts resorted to for 
iulating circulation and warmth, preferably by the warm 
bath. As we have called Dr, Marshall Hall's system the ‘‘bellows”’ 
system, 80 we may call that of Dr. Silvester the ** pump’’ system. 
Satistied of its superior merits, both to their own and to the Hall 
system, the Royal Humane Society adopted (in 1863) the rules 
propounded by Dr. Silvester, and those rules it is that are now 
cxlubited wherever the society has a station or any apparatus. 
lhe National Life-Boat Institution hesitated, again consulted the 
medical world, with the result that a compromise or modification 
was adopted, the gravamen of the Silvester method being en- 
grafted on the Hail method, by which the institution had pre- 
viously held. Thus, then, we have the two great institutions con- 
corned with the salvation of life from drowning, not, indeed, 
utterly at variance in the method of restoration to which each 
ives its imprimatur, but certainly not in accord. The rules 
ulopted by both enunciate the restoration of respiration as de- 
iuding the priority of the reinducement of the circulation of the 
blood by means of warmth or friction. The Humane Society pin 
their faith on the ‘*pamp” or Silvester method. The Life-Boat 
lustitution direct resort in the first instance to the ‘*bellows’’ or 
flall method (persistence in which ‘for one or two hours”’ is ex- 
)Jicitly enjoined in the rules) ; and should that method ‘not prove 
vecessful in the course of from two to five minutes,” enjoin rec urse 
is a second resort to the “‘Pump,”’ or Silvester method. How it 
s possible to persevere in the ewe “for one or two hours, 
wien recourse has to be made to the latter “ in from two to five 
minutes,” is not apparent; and no explauation of this sceming 
anomaly is given in the rules, It is self-evident that in sucha 
latter there must be a best method, and it cannot be doubted 
that itis of immense importance, not alone to our own nation, 
With its maritime pursuits and aquatic predilections, but to the 
whole world, that the question which is the best method for the 
res oration of the apparently drowned should be anthoritetively 
solved. The matter seems hardly one that ought to rest on the 
lecision of any persons or bodies incapable of investing that 
ision with a distinctly authoritative character. It appears 
‘her to be one the fitting settlement of which demands to come 
‘rom @ commission of ecientifie and practical men appointed by 
the Government, and in a Session which, according to Mr. 
Gladstone’s foreshadowing at Blackheath, is to be largely occu- 
pied in social legislation, action on the part of the proper dep.rt- 
tneut would be peculiarly seasonable.— Daily News. 
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TH METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS require to raise from the 
ral parishes and districtsof London the sum of £222,149 for the expenses 

Of this year, 
Mi. BRIGHT AND THE CABINET.—Last Saturday night Mr. T. B. Potter, 
‘ember for Rochdale, in addressing the members of the Lower-place Liberal 
ition, said that they would remember that in July, 1870, the Govern- 


1t proposed the increase ‘of the Army by 20,000 men, and an enlarged 

© of two million#"sterling, He voted with the glorious miaority of 

ven on that oceasion. ‘They had been called * the seven wise men, and 
© had been told by the Tory party that he had taken a course that was 8 
grace to Rochdale. Sines Mr. Jolin Bright had been better, he had told | 
m (Mr. Potter) that when be was far from being well he had heard of | 

5 question being brought before the House, and portially connected 
the Belgian difficulry, and that, agreeing with the ‘‘ seven wise men, 
hough he knew nothing of their voting at the time, he (Mr. Bright) 


in his resignation to. Mr. Gladstone on that very question. H ywever, 
4s likely that for the stability of the Government, his resignation was 

eu pressed, It was now a satisfaction to him (Mr. Potter) to re- 
uber how he voted on that cecasion, and he was sure that there were 


many members of the House of Commons who wished they had taken | 
bl ime course, for to this day the egregious blunder was a stumbling- | 
sock in the way of the Government. 


* | chance,’ 


| Mr. Lovel, sen., 
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Literature, 


eee 
SOME NEW NOVELS, 
The year 1871, it seems, was not so prolitic in new novels as was 
its predecessor, 1870: a fact which, for our part, we should never 
have discovered but tor the help of the statisticians of literature, and 
one which, we suspect, few will regret save the insatiable patrons 
of the circulating libraries; to whom, by reason of their craving 
for new sensations, mere novelty and number in books are of more 
moment than merit and abiding interest. Not that diminution in 
quantity necessarily implies increment of quality ; still, given an 
equal number of writers of fiction in one period as in another, it is 
agreeable to think that, as fewer novels have been produced in 1871, 
more time and pains may have been bestowed on those that have 
seen the light; and there was ample scope for this inferred measure 
of reform, supposing the inference to be sound. Then, again, it 
further appears from the calculations of the aforesaid statisticians, 
that while there was a falling off in the crop of new novels, there 
was an increase in the number of reprints of old works of fiction in 
1871s compared with 1870: from which one would like to draw the 
further pleasing inference that public taste has so improved as to pre- 
fer good old books to new ones, merely because they are new. This 
inference may also be open to doubt of its soundness, seeing that 
public taste is not always an infallible criterion of the merits of 
things honoured with its approval ; still, we repeat, it is pleasing to 
indulge the fancy that the two facts we have quoted imply—first, an 


improvement in the habits of authors, in that they seem to take | 
more pains with their work; and, secondly, in the judgment of | 


readers, inasmuch as they would scarcely call for reissues of books 
that possessed few, or no, good features to warrant republication. 
Leaving speculation on these points aside, however, we may say 
that the product of new novels in 1871, relatively diminished 
though it be, has been amply sufficient for our own requirements, 
and, we hope, for those of others; and that among the fictions 
through which it has been our duty to travel there are some that 
fully repaid the labour, others to which we did not grudge it, and 
others, again, on which time was simply wasted. We proceed to 
say a word or two about some of the mass of volumes before us 
that have left most distinct impressions on our mind, 


Place aux Dames! a lady rightly claims priority of notice, 
Few novelists, even in this prolific age, have given greater 
proofs of industry than has the authoress of “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret ;’’ few have been more famous for devotion to what 
has come to be known as the “‘sensational’’ style of writing; 
few, if any, have been so successful, because so skilful, in 
treading that peculiar path; and yet few, or none, have 
contrived to mingle so much real naturalness with sensa- 
tionalism. And to the presence of those touches of nature, 
rather than to the exaggerated sensation, of her earlier works, we 
are inclined to attribute Miss Braddon’s popularity as a novelist, 
Moreover, not one of the disciples of the school of which she was 
once held to be high-priestess has been so successful in achieving 
emancipation from its influence. Each of her later works has 
contained less and less of the old features—or supposed features—of 
her writings; and in the latest, ‘‘The Lovels of Arden” 
(London: J. Maxwell and Co.), those features have almost 
entirely disappeared. Here we have a well-told story, with just a 
sufficient soupcon of passion, and the complications arising there- 
from, to give piquancy to the narrative, of which the following isa 
brief outline:—Mr. Lovel is the representative of an old York- 
shire family, who have been Lovels of Arden for centuries, He is, 
though still a thorough gentleman in manners and demeanour, 
a somewhat cold and selfish man, whose disposition has been 
soured by what he deems the misconduct of others and his mis- 
fortunes, which have so reduced him that he has had to sell Arden 
to a Bradford millionaire manufacturer, Daniel Granger by name, 
& widower, over fifty, with one child, a daughter, of the thoro’ 
utilitarian persuasion, who manages the household, drills the cot- 
tagers on the estate, and conducts charities and everything else, on 
purely scientific principles and ‘according to the rule of 
averages.’’ The evil influences which have acted on Mr. Lovel are 
these: He had the ill luck to marry a bap tne epee 
wife, who first involved him in pecuniary difficulties and 
transferred her affections to Colonel Temple Fairfax, a 
soldier but unprincipled libertine, and shortly thereafter died re- 
pentant. No really crimioalact, however, having been committed, 
no stain rested upon Mr. Lovel’s two children, a son and a daughter. 
The former develops a taste for art, is guilty fe ead ny 
not something more discreditabl father, is 
from home, and thenceforth leads the conventions! Bohemian 
existence supposed to be usual with the devotees of art. The 
daughter, Clarissa, is educated in France, has little intercourse 
with her father, who entertains but a slight affection for her, and, 
on returning home, discovers that Arden has been sold and Mr. 
Lovel settled in a cottage on the confines of his whilom estate, with 
only a trifling annuity to support him and gratify his somewhat 


Sybaritic tastes, Continually-augmenting pecw difficulties 
are the result; and, consequently, when Mr. G , the new 
lord of Arden, offers Clarissa his hand, Mr. Lovel is greatly re- 


joiced in heart, though he allows little external signs of it to 
sapeer. He manages, however, to bring considerable pressure to 
bear upon his daughter, without seeming to do s0; ond the result 
is that Clarissa agrees to accept Mr. Granger, notwithstanding 
that that gentleman is more than double her own age, and has a 
daughter older than herself; that she does not love him (while 
warmly esteeming his fine character) ; nay, that she actually loves 
another—to wit, Mr. George Fairfax, son of the Colonel Fairfax 
before named, who had been the cause of shipwreck overtaking the 
domestic peace of her parents. Let it not be supposed, however, 
that Clarissa was actuated by improper motives; quite the con- 
trary ; but shé was weak enough to do what she felt to be wrong 


in order to please and serve others; and of course she behoved to 
be punished for her weakness, Punished she is, Fairfax, con- 
tinuing to pursue her after marriage, manages to compromise her 
with her husband. A separation follows; and x Clarissa 


G er is in danger of yielding to the tempter, when that 
holiest of human Wirotiae maternal love—comes to the rescue, 
and saves herself, her child, and her husband from shame and 
sorrow. She flies with her son, to escape at once the possible 
chance of losing him and from Fairfex’s importunities; 
and, after much suffering, is reconciled to her husband, and 
begins life anew under better auspices than at first, This story 
is, as we have said, well told; indeed, there are in it some really 
powerful passages—such as the description of ‘Clarissa’s elope- 
ment,’”’ and the subsequent sick-room scenes in London—and, 


though the personages who figure in it are not perhaps specially 


striking creations, their characters are well develo and con- 
ststentiy sustained. One of the two persons who aa out 
with most distinctness in one’s recollection after closing the 
book is Sophia Granger, the hard and very se youn, lady 
governed by the “rule of averages,’’ and who naturally 
to the share of an exceedingly commonplace husband—a dull, 
plodding, well-meaning curate, with an eye to the main 
‘and quite content to submit to the domineering of the 
shia for the sake of her £10,000 dowry, The other is 
quite the opposite of Sophia externally, with no 
angularities at all about him, but having a like cold, hard, 
ungenial basis to his characte . hate the mae bd by tant 
a’? constitutes very satisfacto read ing, showsthe diversity 
Arike author's genius, and will add a solid block to Mise Braddon’s 


reputation. 


fair Soy 


“Folle-Farine” (‘*Corn Dust’’), by Ouida (London; Chapman 
and Hall). is not reading for babes’ and sucklings; it contains 
strong meat for men; but if the stomach be sufficiently robust, the 
meat is not unwholesome. Something, however, depends upon 
that “‘if,’? so let no one open the book who is not conscious of 
perfect mastery over himself and willing to dare almost any 
lengths with a very daring writer, and one, withal, who is master 
of a style that makes one relish and admire her utterances in much 
the same way as we relish and admire Byron's delineatious of 
Lucifer, Manfred, the Corsair, &c. The book, in short, is a bitter 
satire upon modern manners, religious beliefs, and popular super- 
stitions, as these are exhibited in the north of France, and as they 
may be found exemplified near] everywhere with greater or less 
vividness, An episode from “Folle-Farine "’ has already been 
published in our columns, and each reader must judge for himself, 


after what we have said, as to whether he ought to desire more 
from the same source, 


Mr. Charles Reade writes novels with the view 
some one or other of the abuses of the day, and good service has 
he on more than one occasion rendered to society, ‘A Terrible 
Temptation”? (London: Chapman and Hall) has a similar object 
in view as the author's other works—to expose, and thereby cure, 
social cankers; but it may be doubted whether the particular 
canker here dealt with be amenable to treatment in this way, and 
whether Mr, Reade's manner of dealing with it be the most judi- 
cious, The book has already given rise to a good deal of contro- 
versy between the author and certain of his critics; and, as we 
do not wish to continue that controversy, all we will now say is 
that, like Ba Folle-Farine,’’ ‘A Terrible Temptation,” in our 
judgment, is a book to be read solely by adults, and those only 
among adults who are fully masters of themselves, and not likely 
to be offended (we use the word in its older signification of 
stumbling) cither over plain speaking or with descriptions of 
matters that ought not to be, but which nevertheless are. In 
| other respects, ‘A Terrible Temptation’? exhibits those charace 
teristics of power and skill, and a strong dash of the personal 
egotism, with which readers of Mr. Reade’s works are familiar, 
Apart from its special aim, the book tells a fairly interesting 
story, though we cannot deem it by any means the best of the 
author's productions, 


In “‘ The Member for Paris: A Tale of the Second Empire,” b: 

Trois-Etoiles (London: Smith, Elder, and Co ), we have a wor 
of a very different character, though having this in common with 
Mr. Reade’s book, that it deals with what were current events and 
exposes the failings which obtained in society at the time and in 
the country where its scene is laid. That country is France, the 
time 1854 to 1857, and most of the persons who figure on thestage 
are men whose names belong to history. Of course, they do not 
appear under the designations by which the world was wont to 
know them; but no one familiar with the France of fifteen or six- 
teen years ago can fail to recognise the originals of MM. Gribaud, 
Prosper Macrobe, Tiré, Fabvre, Kc. The book details the career— 
its rise, culmination, decline, and sad close—of a young Repub- 
lican aristocrat, who won his spurs as an avocat (or barrister) and 
politician by makinga daring assault upon the Imperial system of 
government under cover of pleading for the defendant in a press 
prosecution for libel, but who ultimately fell from his high estate 
in popular estimation Davao by his own lack of firm adherence to 
principle, political and moral, and partly through the rashness 
and headstrong adherence to extreme views of the honest, and 
the vindictiveness of the corurt | eas of the party he was 
chosen te represent. Horace Gerold, we suspect, is a type of 
many French politicians, and Horace Gerold’s assailants, we 
feel sure, are types of the great mass of French De- 
mocrats: as unmeasured in their hatred as in their love, 
as unreasoning in their applause as in their abuse. And of all orders 
of Frenchmen—Iaspetisliste, Liberals, Republicans, Democrats ; 
financi judges, barristers, men of society—tho 
author of ‘‘The Member for Paris”’ takes accurate measure, and 
places them before us “in their habit as they lived; ’’ yea, and as 
they live, for some of the individuals here portrayed are still in 
the flesh ; and as for the several species depicted, they are extant 
in full vigour. The book is simply an admirable picture of life in 
France under the Second Empire: its tyranny, its corruption, its 
money-loving, its passion, its conceif, and its meanness ; and after 
ing it even the dullest may understand how such a Govern- 
ment should have toppled down like a house of cards, and how 
such a ple failed to make head against the discipliued hosts 
and the thoroughly-drilled leaders of Germany; and how, more- 
over, they are even now failing to ive the right way out of 
the difficulties their own folly and their rulers’ knavery have en- 
tailed upon them. A more instructive book we have rarely had 
It is evidently either a translation from 
‘ploduction of a Frenchman more familiar with 
an with English, and therefore certain faults 
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of the printer's proof reader—did not 
such errors as repeatedly using ‘ ma- 
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of a pureand Lover gm be le of English composition. Mr. McCarthy 
has recently visited the United States, and has used the oppor- 
tunities of observation he enjoyed to reproduce for us some vivid 
sketches of the characters and ways of representative Americans— 
not all, by-the-way, to the disadvantage of said Americans. The 
story begins in England, and has its venue laid there, in America, 
and in France; its personages belong to all these nationalities, 
but chiefly to the two first named; and, diversified as is the 
range, all the characters introduced speak and act in such q 
way as to impress the reader with the notion that each is tho result 
of personal study of some one particular original, so distinctly 
unique are ag A their ways. Indeed, it may be said that few, 
if any, of Mr. McCarthy's creations stand out prominently from 
the others; for this simple reason, that all are so carefully elabo- 
rated that each has a special individualty of his or her own. 
A marked illustration of how closely our author paints from 
nature is suggested by the ghastly tragedy reported this week from 
New York. Those even moderately acquainted with the cha- 
racter and career of the late James Fisk will at once detect his 
counterpart, with slight modifications, in ‘‘ Chesterfleld’’ Jocelyn, 
Oddly enough, too, Mr, McCarthy makes Jocelyy come to a violent 
end, though in a different way from that in which retribution has 
ov Fisk; Jocelyn being hanged in the Far West for au 
assassination very similar to that of which Fisk has been the 
victim. The insight into human nature, and the closé¢ observation 
of the state of society in America, which enabled Mr. McCarthy 
to predict so accurately the probable end of a career like that 
of Fisk-Jocelyn, evince powers not often wepleres by novelists, 
Character-painting, in fact, is a strong point with Mr. McCarthy, 
and hence why we have dwelt so long upon this feature of his 
writing; but it must not be thought that the power to construct 
a plot and the capacity for interesting story-telling are lacking. 
On the contrary, the plot of “Lady Judith”’ is so artistically 
framed that few readers will divine the dénotiment till it is near 
at hand; and the details are so skilfully filled in as to sustain the 
reader's interest to the very close. We should have liked to give 
an outline of the story ; but to do sointelligibly (the ramifications 
are so numerous) would occupy too much space; so we content 
ourselves with saying that we enjoyed the perusal of this book im- 
mensely (it beguiled us of sleep till long atter midnight), and are 
sure our readers will do so likewise, 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY IN FRANCE, 


TOY BOOTHS IN THE PARIS BOULEVARDs, 


ives again! The excitement of the elections, the strife 
ran parties, the reopening of the theatres, the flood of 
of P als in the kiosques, the resumption of promenades in the 
journ 3 Elysées, the recovery of the omnibus and cab service, and, 
ChamPe the general obliteration of the marks of the late terrible 
above have made the capital once more & representative city to 
si06 ne-seckers. It is not easy to realise that the French metro- 
pleas is still in a state of siege, and, at all events, the inhabitants 
= d determined to forget that condition on New-Year’s Day, 
= everybody went out to observe the great holiday in their 
er manner. Perhaps no better proof was afforded of the fact 
ery Paris still lived than the sudden revival of those old customs 
the +h makes the Jour de 1’An a terror to the stingy and the impe- 
whic us, Before dawn the concierge, the shoeblack, the postman, 
ecco ae at the restaurant, the laundress, the small coal man, 
~ every employé of every grade had prepared new-year’s gifts, 
ani t they might gently remind their patrons of the duties and 
tha ileges of the season ; and every well-ordered citizen had sorted 
peivie dry five-franc pieces, had laid in a stock of étrennes of 
ne sorts and sizes, and had heaped his table with packages 
— sand bon-bons, and ornamented gimcracks, wherewith to 
of das his obligations. The quiet suggestiveness with which the 
iF puts a decorated orange on your plate after you have eaten 
Wee twoefranc breakfast, the innocent self-consciousness of the 
= ress Who brings up a gigantic sweetment along with your 
po ie paper, the obsequious gratitude of the odd man who pro- 
aa you with a packet of fancy note-paper when ho brushes your 
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charming 
all expressive of a desire for mutual 
encouragement, for on their continued 
of your comfort will depend, 
tolerably extensive visiting — 

day’s work before you, and will find it economical to 
two or three days beforehand, in order to drive 
house smothi 
duly addressed, 


small 
If you 


the shops are gay with 
charming dolls, grotesque heads, fashionable 
mechanical contrivances, movable beasts, vocal bi 
reptiles are invented and manufactured of wood, 
metal, spangles, 
them, even now that the 
vards are like gigantic Lowther Arcades 
Madeleine holds its annual fair, 
glitter and swing within-tho recesses of queer, pictu 

At night, on New-Year's Eve, the Boulevard de la M. 
sents a wonderful ap’ 


requisitioniste. Even the gaunt trees that still survive the sie 


seem to have burst into strange foliage of doils, drums, wheel- 
sword-belts, and sparkling trinkets, 


barrows, liliputian sabres, 
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ee ee 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—____— 
coat, and the shy impudence of the blanchisseuse who offers you a 
spray of artificial flowers for your buttonhole, are 
recognition of the anni- 
versary ; and, after all, these poor people may well ask for a little 
Services a good deal 
are a bachelor with a 
aintance you will have a hard 
bespeak a cab 
from house to 
in oddly-shaped packages, which, having been 
will find their way into a score or so of nurseries, 
New-Year’s Day is essentially the children’s holiday. For them 
gaudy devices; for them all kinds of 
puppets, horrible 
is, and oe 
paper, tinsel 
and all sorts of destructible matedlale ; and for 
gay city is still-under a cloud, the boule- 
; and the quarter of tho 
where inexhaustible stores of toys 
ue booths, 
eleine pre- 
pearance—the dark footway relieved here and 
there by a great glare of light that glows from the opening of one 
of these al-fresco warehouses, and partially illumines the eager 
faces of the curious purchasers, who stop to load themselves with 
purchases that are there and then borne off by _shrill-voiced 


while all along the strect of tents a confused but pleasant murmur 
of talk, enlivened by children’s laughter, adds to the illusion, and 
makes everyone for the moment forget the calamities of the year 
that is passing away. 


BEGGARS PREPARING FOR BUSINESS 


have already made ready for the street campaign afforded them 
on the national holiday; and whatever may have disappeared 
under the German occupation and the rule of the Commune, 
assuredly the mendicants of Paris hold their own. Here they are 
the My representatives of the horrible crew depicted by Sue in 
his “‘ Mysteries,”” The halt, the lame, the blind, the deformed ; 
and along with them those itinerants who, as strect musicians, 
the owners of performing-dogs, and street charlatans, make their 
harvest on the morning of the new year. At this season they 
seem to have increased to fourfold their usual number, and the 
general public are at their mnercy, as they take advantage of the 
general holiday license to occupy the pavement at street corners, 
and “make thoir pitch” in any convenient open space where the 
crowd is attracted by some raree show. It is from the quartier of 
Saint Victor that they emerge, where they may be seen coming 
from some of the meanest taverns of the district. A queer, 
motley crew of sham sailors, sham working men, mothers of 
hired families, and cripples of all kinds; the modern descendants 
of the mendicants who formerly peopled the Cour des Miracles, 
One of the most conspicuous, a3 sho is said to be the most pros- 
rous, is the “ cul-do-jatte,”” a crippled woman, whose means of 
ocomotion is a bowl, in which she squats, shufling along by 
means of clogs worn upon her hands, and so enabling her to lift 
herself a few inches at a time. It is said that this unfortunate 


M. THIERS RECEIVING THE CLERGY AND GREAT OFFICERS OF STATE AT VERSAILIES ON NEW-YEAR'S DAY, 


creaturo is regarded as a kind of superior ; and as she receives alms 
from almost everybody at whose fect she whines, she is a person 
of considerable means, and has refused more than one offer 
of marriage. The various members of the troop having selected 
their hunting-ground in the various quarters of Paris, derive no 
little advantage from the charitable influences of the general 
merrymaking; and when they meet at night, in some favourite 
Wineshop of St. Victor, can mostly count a handsome profit from 
the observance of the Jour de I’ An. 


M. THIERS’S RECEPTION AT VERSAILLES, 


In the palmy days of the Second Empire the New-Year’s-Day 
receptions at the Tuileries were wont to be looked on as t 
events, and as emphatically marking ¢/at out as “the day of the 
year;”” for then the oracle was expected to speak on whose utter- 
ances depended the of Europe. The few angry words spoken | 
to the Austrian Ambassador in 1859, which heralded the war in 
Italy, now belong to history, as does, in all probability, the man | 
who spoke them; but their results are, perhaps, not even yet | 
fully developed,’ All that is changed now, however. France no | 
nger controls the politics of Europe, and the new-year’s recep- 
tions at Versailles are tame affairs, as compared with those of the 
Tuileries; and all the better for France and for M. Thiers, we think. 
The President’ sreceptions of the great officers of State, of the mem- 
hers of the Assembly, and of the representatives of foreign Powers 
Were extremely simple ceremonies, if, indeed, ceremonies they can 
be called. The visitors—among whom the higher clergy were con- 
spicuous—paid their respects individually to the President of the 
Republic, who replied in the same way. Monsignor Chigi, the 
Papal Nuncio, for instance, no longer spoke on behalf of his 
brother diplomats; M. Thiers made no set speech ; there was a 
g00d deal of hand-shaking, and the expression of much kindly 
feeling towards the Republic and its venerable Chief. That was 
all; and that, in the circumstances, was well—better, a thousand 
times, than the old pompous or hectoring displays made by 
Napoleon III, 


DEBATE IN THE FRENCH CORPS LEGISLATIF 


IN 1657. 
(From “ The Member for Paris.) 


Tux debate had already commenced when Horace settled into 
his seat in the House—if’ debate it can be called where every 
honourable tleman was known to be of the same opinion, and 
would infallibly vote the same way when the hour of “division 
arrived, The Corps Législatif, indeed, had not been created that 
it might make itself much heard or felf. Poe Pera Ng nae 

tutional machinery was to spin as noiselessly as ; 
te littie piece of allotted work in the way prescri but just that 
and no more; above all, to avoid clanking or in any way jarring 
upon the nerves of its Imperial proprietor. The look of the 
session hall marked its altered destination from what the place 
had been in days passed by. Where was the tribune whence 
Royer-Collard had delivered his flashing orations; Manuel, Foy, 
and Benjamin Constant hurled their fire; and where Guizot had 
stood at bay, breasting the attacks of Berryer, Lamartine, and 
Thiers combined? Gone, Where were the strangers’ galleries in 
which two generations of Frenchmen had trained themselves to 
love of Parliamentary eloquence, to worship of freedom? Where 
the journalists’ box, in which, turn by turn, had sat all the master 

nmen who had moulded the thoughts of young France—Courier, 
Barrel, Mignet, Vitel, Sacy, Girardin? Present, but mye’ 
Where the benches on which, at one time and in one array, hi 
figured Victor Hugo and Béranger, Louis Blanc and Quinet, 
Montalembert and Lamennais, Aragoand Cousin? Presentagain, 
but peopled by two hundred and sixty gentlemen of débonnair 
aspect and facile manners, with not an idea between them, but 
lenty of small talk; gentlemen culied pretty much to right and 
left as we gather mushrooms, from half-ruined estates, from the 
urlieus of the Stock Exchange, from plethoric, and consequently 
loyal, Chambers of Commerce, from the semi-official press, from 
pas tr eer backstairs, last and least, from Court. ’ l of which 
gentlemen had beeg shoved into the Corps Législatif to do their 
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ty, and did it—voting as they were bid, and roaring very con- 
pers Toma Rg “Hear, hear,” whes a Minister spoke, to the tune of 
ounds & year apiece, 

wry to these two hundred and sixty human and 
self-acting voting instruments, Horace’s seat, slightly isolated from 
the others, being a little to the left of the president 8 chair, was 
the only one which could, by any elasticity of expression short of 
downright abuse of language, be termed independent, ? 

As Horace entered an obese legislator was sawing the air with 
his right hand, proclaiming the reasons which would induce him 
to vote in favour of the bill—a gratuitous piece of good nature 
which seemed so entirely superfluous to his colleagues that they 
serénely busied themselves in different ways and didn’t listen to 
him, A large proportion of honourable members were writing 
their siete talleme @ good number more sprawling with legs out- 
stretched, hands deep in pockets, and countenances upverted with 
a beatific gaze at the skylight, were eres em the sleep of the just. 
Four or five, whom you if fancied poring with absorbed interest 
over statistical blu ks, were palpitating over the incidents of a 
steeplechase at Chantilly, described in the usual graphic language 
by a reporter of Ze Sport; and a pair who kept their backs turned 
to the rest of the world, and were pushing white bits of some- 
thing composedly towards each other, looked suspiciously as if 

ing at dominoes. r 

be cwace Ses ees cated in his seat—colleagues in squads 
came smirking up to kill time with a little quiet chat till the rising 
of the House. He was not unpopular, the member for Paris, 
Deputies fat and lean, jovial and bilious, broke into smiles as he 
passed them. In the lobbies he reaped as many hat salutes and 
shakes of the hand as he knew what to do with. The prevailing 
notion was that, although independent, which was certainly a 
point against him, he was not dangerous, and might be trusted, 

A canine-visaged deputy, with a rasping voice and a nose like a 
fig, said pleasantly, ‘Shall we have the satisfaction of hearing 

on to-day, Monsieur le Marquis? A debate in which I take some 
interest, Was a planter myself in the good times. 


a =n 


“In the time of slavery ?”’ , 

“Precisely. I had five hundred slaves, and “evilish contented 
they were. Never cowhided them except when they deserved it. 
Within three years of the abolition half of them were under- 
ground; floated themselves to the deuce on rivers of rum, Ah, 
the rascals !"’ F 

“I do think it's so absurd to talk of niggers as human beings,’’ 
giggled a young viscount, with features livid from long vigils, and | 
hair in curl. ‘*The Marquise de Vermeillon had a negro page 
she dressed in red, and an ape she put in blue—confoundedly 
rococo she was, the Marquise, And I used to say to her, ‘Marquise, 
if those two exchange clothes, | shall be giving sugar-plums to 
Snowball—this was the nigger—and my card to Adonis—this was 
the ape. He, he, he.’’’ 

Everybody laughed. This was very funny. 

«I lost a million francs by the abolition,’ resumed a fig-nosed 
planter, in a voice like that of a nutmeg on a grater, “but the 
clony lost more. Chaps that didn’t understand anything about | 
the niggers’ interests, nor about anybody else's, those that sup- 
pressed slavery. Why, isn't there slavery in all countries, more 
or less? Look at our peasr nts, who are taken by the conscription 
at twenty, made to serve seven years, and risk being shot into the | 
bargain. ‘The niggers risked nothing; there wasn’t a cleaner, | 
happier lot going; why, it was like a prime concert to see ‘em 
squat ina row and whistle in thesun. Then we used to marry | 
*em'’—— 

“Yes,” grinned the young Viscount; ‘and I've heard of a 
nigger who was henpecked like fun, until one lucky day his wife 
was cold to one master and he to another. That’s an advantage 
that wouldn’t have been open to him if he'd been a free French~- 
man. Once spliced with us whites is always spliced.” 
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ETHICS IN ST. PAUL’S. 

On Tuesday evening the Right Rev. Bishop Piers Claughton, 
Archdeacon of London, delivered, under the dome of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, the second of a series of lectures on the ‘ Ethics 
| of Buddhism and Mohammedanism compared with those of 
Christianity.”’ ; ; 

Bishop Claughton began by observing that in speaking now of 
one of the most ancient and widely-spread religions, he should 
consider it not so much in its character asa religion as a system 
of moral teaching. In the first place, then, as a moral system, 
| Buddhism was singularly pure ; most of its precepts were worthy 
of comparison with the Christian system. In effect, they were to 
a considerable extent identical with the Christian rules of 
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practice as should stamp it as entirely inconsistent wih its 
| teaching in all respects, He should speak of it with impartiality, 
and his statement, imperfect as it might be, would at least be a 
candid statement, and one derived from his intercourse with 
the people themselves and with their moral teachers. He - 
| must, however, say that this moral system, in spite of all he had | 
said in its praise, was inconsistent as a system viewed as a | 
whole, unsound as a system of ethics, and, in a sense to| 
which he had alluded in his previous lecture, unsuccessful. 
By this he did not mean ‘that it had no success, or that the 
people were utterly immoral, but that it had not succeeded | 
in stamping on them a true reflex of itself, while as a system it | 
was inconsistent and impractical. The peculiarity of Buddhism 
was, that while it took the place of a religion, and ranked as a | 
religion, it was not, strictly speaking, a religion at all, but a 
system without a God, distinctly forbidding and decrying actual 
| worship. ‘There was, indeed, a great deal in practice entirely 
More merriment, interrupted this time, however, by the sudden | inconsistent with its theory, but that was owing to certain laws of 
close of the obese member's speech. At this the House woke up for human nature which it failed to satisfy. It was a wonderful 
a moment, and burst cordially, and without a moment's hesitation, | attempt on the part of one man (for the lecturer believed it to be 
into unanimous cheering. ‘The niembers who were writing their mainly the attempt of one man) to make a system of morals, to 
letters, those who slept with their countenances heavenwerds, | impose it upon nations, and yet not to base that system upon 
those who were palpitating over the prose of the sporting writer, | religion. Buddhism was atheistical. He was not asking his 
and the pair who played dominoes, all looked up and shouted de- | hearers on that account to condemn it entirely; he was not now, 
fiantly “* Hear, hear!”’ as if there were an invisible opposition | indeed, putting its atheistical character before them as a ground 
making itself obstreperous on the benches of the Left, and requiring | of condemnation, or even as a reasonable ground for considering 
to be put down. Then the President, a dapper statesman, orna- | it imperfect. He believed that Buddha, that was Gantama, 
mented with a red ribbon and star, consulted a list on his table, | seeing the utter superstition into which Indian religion had fallen, 
and called out to another deputy to rise and say something. It | was fallaciously led to impute to religion, not to the superstitious 
was very much indeed like a schoolmaster crying, ‘Boy Duval, | abuse of it, the great mass of evil he saw closely connected with 
stand up and construe.’’ and almost based upon it. Hinduism, for instance, as it now 
Unfortunately for the regularity of the proceedings, the honour- | existed in Ceylon, was a gross and corrupt superstition, scarce 
able gentleman appealed to was absent, having been taken ill in | worthy the name of religion, and if any belonging to it were 
the morning; so was the next member on the list, who had been | moral or good at all _it was in spite of their religion, and 
summoned away at early dawn to bury a relative; and the third | not in consequence of it. Now, by the doctrines of Buddhism 
deputy whose name the President called was not yet arrived— | the people were not taught to believe that one object of 
whence an unexpected hitch. These debates, to tell the truth, | veneration (even Buddha himself) actually existed, but that any 
were all mapped out beforehand, like the programmes of a musical | one might possibly, in the course of ages yet to come, attain to 
ent:rtainment. In order that a sceptic public might have no | the same distinction with the Buddha, who was only, as it were, 
havdle for murmuring that honourable members did small work | the first example of success, and that all his followers, if they 
for their £500 per annum, M, Gribaud, the Minister, and his Ex- | were faithful to his teaching, might reach the same high estate and 
cellency the President, provided between them that no bill should | character. Buddhism was not a religion, for it did not profess to 
be sent up to the Crown without a decent amount of preliminary | base its moral teaching on any duties to a god, it did not admit 
sp echifying to season it withal. They recruited talkative mem- | a creator nor did it inculcate worship, although there was a great | 
bers—those preferred who had the great art of saying nothing, | deal of superstitious worship connected with it in spite of itself. 
and putting it into a good many words. It would be arranged | The founder was only set before the people as one whom they 
that Monsieur A, should get up and talk from two till a quarter | should lovingly remember, and in whose memory they should offer 
ast, that Monsieur B, should follow him from the quarter to the | gifts. It was true that the Buddhists offered prayers, but this 
alf-hour, and that when Messieurs C., D., and E. had each had | was no part of the teaching of the priests or of the system, and 
their twenty minutes’ or half-hour’s turn, according as they felt | one of the inconsistencies observable was the worship by the people 
in condition, Monsieur Gribaud himself should rise--towards five | of the carved images of Buddha to be found in the temples. 
or thereabouts—reduce all their arguments to powder, prevail | Although the peopleand the priests would not admit it, they were, 
upon them to wi practically, idolaters. Strange as it might appear, devil worship 


w theit suggestions or amendments, which 
they were not likely to object to do, and get the bill voted by accla- | existed to a considerable extent, temples being specially dedicated 


mation in time for eretcay to be home and pers | for dinner | to the honour of certain evil spirits whose malignant influence the 
at six. Now, when rs, C., D., and E. all failed to come up | people deprecated ; and even the Buddhist priests, who hs gp to de- 
to time together, it was Wikncunt to what the unforeseen eclipse | nounce this devil worship, maintained a great deal of their ascend- 
of the tenor, s i baritone at one of Monsieur Hertz’s | ency by attending in times of sickness and regener their charms, 
morning performances would have been. Some little consternation | witha view to counteract the evilinfluences., Buddhism was plain'y 
ensued, The honourable gentlemen who. were writing their | inconsistent in itself; but the moreimportant question they had now 
private letters nibbled the ends of their quills, the pair who | to consider was whether it was unsound as an ethical system. It 

sive lest they should be | was unsound in this way, While it taught justice, purity, and 


played dominoes looked guiltily apprehen: 
dragged out of their rlisment and Forced 
liked it or not; Monsieur Gribaud, who 
arms folded and his head 4 upon his chest, in apparent 
slumber—though of all men in the room he was certainly the most 
wideawake, drew out his watch, bat, seeing it,yet wanted two hours 
to six, put. it back again, and fro hat was to be done? 
Propriety scarcely admitted of the Minister making a general 
appeal for somebody te devote himeelf, and it would not have con- 
corded with the dignity of Se council for the President 
to exclaim, ‘‘I vow never & go ow here until I get my 
three speeches.” In this emerge: all eyes sought Horace. 
What is the use of an Opposition member if he be not prepared to 
spout by the hour at half-a-minute's notice ? 4 

So, drawn by that attraction which brings orators to 
their legs, Horace, without well knowing what he did, rose, and 
an instantaneous sigh of relief went round. He had not in the 
least made up his mind as to what he should say, neither had he 
caught a dozen words of what the last speaker had uttered ; more- 
over, he was not quite clear as te what the bill’s scope was. 
These were disadvantages, but, being a Frenchman every inch, 
they did not appal him as they might have done the scion of a less 
glib-tongued race. Certes, there was a difference between the 
young man who had stammered the first phrases of his maiden 
speech before the judges of the Police Correctionnelle and the coolly 
confident deputy of the people. The confidence of twenty thousand 
voters must make a man self-trusting if anything will. Horace 
began by running his hands through his hair, which seems to be a 
parse necessity with most Parisian speakers, and then, without 

esitation, started into a retrospective survey of the French colonial 
empire, which would be sure to be appropriate. He alluded to 
Duplex and Lally-Tollendal; compared Lapeyrousse and Cook, 
somewhat to the eon pepaceueet of the latter; grew lyrical over 
Montcalm and the fall of Quebec; and towered to patriotic heights 
when describing how ‘‘the fairest jewels of our colonial crown”’ 
had been reft away by the avidity of a nation now at peace with 
us. This brought him to the negroes, and to the question of com- 
peery and gratuitous instruction, which, like the Messrs. Some- 

vody's pills, appears to be the panacea for all evils, known and un- 
kaown. ‘* The negroes were lazy, and allowed our colonies to be 
ruined—why was that? Because they were not educated. If the 
negro were taught to read, and gratified with a free press to de- 
velop his liberal culture, not a doubt that he would take to work 
with an ardent zeal. Commerce would reflourish under his efforts, 
and France would show herself in colonial prosperity, as in other 
things, to be the mistress of the world.’’ This conclusion was 
hailed, as it deserved to be, with loud, long, and general applause, 
for the great merit of the speech was that, although nobody had 
understood it, it had occupied a good hour in delivery. All that 
now remained was for Gribaud to reply, which he did with adroit- 
ness, declaring he should not fail to remember the suggestion of 
his hon. friend, and that the question of negro instruction would for 
the future be foremost amongst those involving his most attentive 
consideration. Whereupon there was more cheering, enthusiastic 
and long-continued ; the question was put from the chair, and 
carried nem, con. ; the pens, newspapers, blotting-books, and 
dominoes were stowed away, and everybody went home to dinner, 
France being the richer by a bill, and the Corps Législatif the 
happier for three speeches, Such is civilisation. 


to speak, whether they 


sobriety, he would not impute any wrong if it taught these and 
been sitting with his t 


other virtues perfectly, because the people might not be them- 
selves {ust pure, and temperate; but the question of a right 
moral g must be looked at irrespective of its success, and 
this system in its ethieal teaching was unsound, because it put 
before men as moral duties things which were not duties, or at all 
events not duties in the manner in which they were set before the 
le; and it also taught that certain things were wrong, which 
were not in the least morally wrong, which were not forbidden, 
and were even expressly permitted by God. For instance, it was 
wrong, according to their teaching, to take animal life; and as 
the people could not avoid destroying animals, the Buddhist 
believers were guilty of all sorts of evasion in order to conceal 
from themselves the fact that they were taking life. Yet he had 
uently interfered to rescue cats and dogs from being treated 

with the grossest cruelty by children, under the eyes of their 
parents, who would have been shocked to see the life of the 
creature taken in order to save it from torture. There was another 
point in which, morally, it failed entirely. Its priests were not 
the sympathising pastors of the people. They occasionally, asan 
act of merit on their part, read out some of the precepts of Br ddha; 
but when they went among the people it was not as teachers, 
or as men ready to sympathise with sufferers and anxious to 
rebuke wrongdoers. ‘They went among their followers merely as 
an act of merit to receive their alms, for the priests were enjoined 
to get their subsistence in this way; and, as it was simply an act 
of duty on the part of the people to give that subsistence, the 
priest personally commanded little respect, although his office 
might held in considerable esteem, Thus the large class of 
priests became licensed beggars, and mendicancy was made a 
virtue instead of a vice. He had often heard it imputed to these 
priests that they were guilty of gross immoralities ; but he would 
not accuse them of this, as he could not speak from his own know- 
ledge on the subject, and he was willing to hope for the best. 
Such a character was, he feared, too often given them by Christian 
persons, who, being prejudiced, listened but too readily to tales 
with very little foundation in truth. These priests were all monks 
living in colleges answering to the Christian monasteries; they 
had not to enter upon any real battle with the. sins and tempta- 
tions of the world around them; generally speaking, they lived 
comfortable, easy lives; and, if the particular act of eating was 
to be done under the tax of begging their food, their wants were 
quickly supplied. He wished, for the sake of maukind, that he 
could give a better account of the morality of this people; but, in 
truth, the Buddhist had no idea of that which was one of the 
very first moral duties set before the Christian—that of resist- 
ing his besetting sin, be it love of revenge or lust of gain, 
with them a very common failing. They followed out the 
gromptings of their resentful feelings or their cupidity to the 
eath ; and, strangely inconsistent, while regarding the lower 
forms of animal life as sacred, they held the life of man as nothing 
if it interfered with their revenge or gain. The moral check we 
had never seemed to arise in their case; and one great good which 
had resulted from the English rule to these people was, that 
nearly every murder, even that of a child, was brought home and 
traced to the doer. This they could not understand. With them 
human life could not be said to be sacred, and he was sorry to say 
that this was one terrible stain on that peace-loving, good, and 
gentle race, among whom he had passed many happy years, 
These inconsistencies and the want of success of Buddhism as a 
moral instructor were to be traced to the utter fallaciousness of 
the ground on which moral duty rested, and the entire absence of 
worthy and sufficient motives for right doing. All their virtue 
was to be rested upon an idea of merit; vice was to be avoided 
simply because it might bring certain evils to be deprecated in a 


THE PRIME MINISTER'S SECRETARY has written to the promoters of 
an edacation meeting in Derry, acknowledging the receipt of their memo- 
tial, which, the promoters say, was signed by two thousand Roman Catholic 
clergy and laity in favour of denominational education. The memorial is 
to the House of Commons, and was sent to Mr, Gladstone for presentation, 
The answer is simply an acknowledgment of the receipt of the dogument. 
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morality, and he was not there to give s\ | appear to the uninstructed, or people at large. 
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| future state of existence. Proceeding, then, to glance 
| trines of Buddhism with respect to the idea of an a 
| transmigration of souls, he ventured to assert that the id: a of futi. 
happiness was entirely wanting as a motive. Even the inn” 
deity, not perhaps of a personal god, but rather a form ae es 
theism which they borrowed from the Brahmins so far ys ‘it rae 
rated as a motive, although not taught them, tended, as wel! ». PS 
impracticable character of their doctrine of a future state t : 
away all idea of responsibility, It was to the fallacy ani w.., 
teaching of their system rather than to their character that } ane 
| puted the fact of their beiug so terribly wanting in the face F 
| personal responsibility, Here the Bishop adverted to the do, tr ie 
of ‘‘ Nirwana,’ or the future state of the virtuous, which p.,., 
tically, he showed, differed little from annihilation, as it = ils 
In an interest jy. 


at the doe. 
fter-life ana ¢) 


he was teaching them Christianity, the right rev. Prelate j)|, s 
trated hisremarks upon the failureof Buddhism as a moral sy... 
compared with Christianity, aud concluded his discourse by siviy 
a hopeful account of the change which had been made ‘ad th 
good which had been effected in the case of the Cingalese, of w) _ 
he spoke in terms of affectionate regard, by the introduction ,; 
Christianity. It is to this, the Bishop said, that we must look { 
the amelioration of any people; the doctrines of the Fall of \ 


and of Grace were not mere dogmas, they were realities, lt y 
a real work which our missionaries, with many faults and jy)», 
fections, were doing, the same for which the noble-}\.., 
Patteson laid down his life; it was to save men, to bring t\ 
the knowledge of God the Father, through the Son, and to , 
their hearts to the influence of God the Holy Ghost, 

MUSIC, 

Onty two concerts have been given during the present 
both taking place in St. James’s Hall, which was crowded oy , 
occasion. - Mr, Arthur Chappell resumed his Popular Concer 
Monday, when Herr Straus made his first appearance fo) 
season, and led an excellent performance of Beethoven's t. 
quartet (in E flat), and the famous septet. ‘These works 


general favourites—the latter more especially—and it was uot sir- 
prising that the executants were honoured with euthusia-: 
applause. In the septet Messrs. Straus, Zerbini, and Piatti, y 
with Herr Ries, had played the quartet, were joined by Mess).” 
Lazarus (clarinet), C. Harper (horn), Wotton (bassoon), an 
Reynolds (double bass). Mr. Hallé played Beethoven's sount 
E minor with his usual delicacy; and Signor Piatti excit: 
highest admiration by his masterly execution of a sonat 
Veracini. The vocalist was Miss Alice Fairman, who has a g 
voice, but little knowledge. ; 

Mr. John Boosey gave the second of his ballad concerts on Wed- 
nesday, and was again lucky enough to have the co-operation 
Mr. Sims Reeves, who sang ‘‘The Pilgrim of Love’’ (encored 
** Early in the Spring Time,’’ and ‘‘Come into the Garde 
Mand’’ (encored). It is needless to say that the great tenc: 
charmed his audience, and was applauded to the echo. Othe 
songs were sung and successes made by Madame Sherrington, Mi 
Blanche Cole, Miss Fennell, Miss Enriquez, and Mr. Lloyd; but 
the proceedings do not call for notice in detail. Miss Kate Robert 
relieved the vocal pieces by playing two fantasias on the piano- 
forte in brilliant style. 


t 


NEW MUSIC, 

Words by Louisa Gray; Music by Exizanvri 
Purtp. Cramer, Wood, and Co, 

Miss Philp cultivates a simple style with great success, and, in 
this instance, has combined simplicity with much of th 
peculiar charm which ensured popularity for the artless effusions 
of the late “Claribel.’’ The theme is one of love, and its title 
may be explained by the concluding line of each verse, * [is 
heart is all mine, all mine,”” A favourable reception surely await 
the song. Key, D major; compass, C sharp to F sharp— 
eleven notes. 


Happy. Song. 


Birds Will Sing. Song. Written by J. Denis Coyne; Music )) 
EvizasbetH Purr, RK, Mills and Sons, 

This is a pleasant and cheerful theme, making but a passing 
reference to that ‘‘Chamber of Horrors’? wherein our lady con- 
| meow so like to exercise their gifts. It tells how the sweet iu- 

uences of Nature bring rest and gladness to a troubled heart. 
The music is appropriate, carefully written, and with mor 
originality about it than belongs to songs of the class as a rule. 
Key, G major; highest note, E. 


The Night Closes o'er Her. Ballad. Written by Emily Bond; 
Music by Evizaneru Purr. Cramer, Wood, and Co. 
This is the mournful story of a little child who goes forth in tl 
night to seek the resting-place of her dead mother, tumbles into 
the mill-stream, and is drowned. We hardly see the usefulness of 
adding imaginary woes to the intensely real ones under which 
humanity labours, unless, as is not the case here, some moral pur- 
pose be served, The music is simplicity itself, yet not destitute 

of a homely pathos. Key, D major; highest note, E. 


The Love that’s Never Told, Ballad, Composed by Exizanetii 
Puitr. Boosey and Co, 

For all the title of this song, the maiden tells the story of her 
love, and a melancholy narrative it is, As usual, Miss Philp well 
expresses the sentiment to be conveyed, doing so with an utter 
absence of effort, and in a most unpretentious way. Whatever 
may be the technical worth of this lady’s compositions, it is cer- 
tain they breathe an artistic spirit, for the absence of which no 
amount of mere technical skill could atone. Key, E flat; highest 
note, F 


O Tell Me, Shall My Love bee Myne. Ballad, Written by John 
Ellison; composed by Cuartes R. Bioz, Evans and Co. 
Mr. Bloe has been successful in his attempt to set some exquisite 
verses. The quaint spirit of the words is happily reflected in th 
music, and both together make a charming song, with which all 
our musical readers should be on intimate terms. Key, A minot 

and major; highest note, E. 


Witches’ Dance, for the Pianoforte. By Brrtuoip Tours. 
Novello, Ewer, and Co, 

This is a movement in D major, for the most part animated and 
pleasing, while not deficient in passages suggesting the title. 
The difficulties it presents are not great; which fact, coupled wit) 
decided character, will no doubt ensure a measure of favour. 


Sonatina for the Pianoforte. Composed and Dedicated to Little 
Players by BextHotp Tours. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 

This work consists of an allegro in G major, a romance in U 
major, and a march in the original key. In structure it is wé il 
adapted for those to whom it is dedicated, while the details are 
such as may be turned to good account for educational purposes. 
The first movement and some portions of the last are pleasing »ud 
within the grasp of children; but we fear that the romance gocs 
over their heads, 


Ephéméron : Caprice Etude ; Deux Esquisses (en forme de Danse) ; 
Dreaming : Sketch, Composed by Brxtuoipy Tours, Novello, 
Ewer, and Co. 

These pieces are fully characterised by their composer's peculiari- 

ties of style, though by no means of equal merit. Amateurs er 

most likely to prefer the esquisses and the sketch, which have » 
strong individuality in union with agreeable effect, All requir 
some study on the part of the player, but this is an advantag* 

Musio adapted for use d prima vista is generally useless. 
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LLUSTRATED TIMES 


OBITUARY. 

Re : ; 
~ apother conspicuous actor in the late 
er in Civil War. The Atlantic cable on 
needay announced the decease, at the com- 
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and after 
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Academy |! 
with Serr his commission as a Second Lieu- 


wards recel a : r ; 
tenant of Engineers. His scientific attainments 
were so great that he was appointed an Assistant 
Professor of Engineering at. West Point ; but 
yo resigned this position in 1840, and during the 
nat five years was employed in engineering 
operations in New York harbour. In 1846 
12 was promoted to the rank of First Lieu- 
he served cn the lower Californian const 
Mexican war; was breveted a Captain 
and became a Captain of Engineers 
in 1853, In 1854, however, he retired from the 
army and settled at San Francisco, where he 
carried on business as a lawyer, commission agent, 
and manager of mines until the outbreak of the 
Civil War in 1861, when, on the recommendation 
of General Scott, he was nominated a Major- 
ral of the United States army. On the 
vation of the aged General Scott, who had in 
first instance been intrusted with the direction 


tenant 5 
during the 
in 18475 


Gene 


the 


arduous and responsible task devolved upon Major- 
General Halleck, to whose combinations must be 
attributed that series of successes achieved with 
such rapidity by the North, from the taking of 

Fort Donelson till the evacuation of Corinth by 
General Beauregard and the capture of Memphis. 
In November, 1861, Major-General Halleck suc- | 
ceeded General Fremont in the command of the 
Military Department of the West. In this | 
capacity he displayed the greatest firmness. He 
established the most severe discipline in his army, 
expelled from it the negroes and newspaper corre- 
spondents, and gave notice that all rebels | 
and those who lent them aid would be arrested | 
and their property confiscated, and that spies | 
would be shot. He placed under the absolute | 
control of the military authorities the navigation of | 
the Missouri and Mississippi, threatening all | 
offenders with martial law; and, finally, he re- 
quired all clergymen, members of Universities, 
railway directors, and other public functionaries 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Government 
of the United States. On March 11, 1862, Major- | 
General Halleck was placed at the head of the | 
Department of the Mississippi. After the battle | 
of Pittsburg Landing, fought between the Con- 
federates under General Beauregard and the 
Federals under General Grant, the victory being 
claimed by both sides, General Grant was super- 
seded by Major-General Halleck, who assumed 
the command of the army, Cautiously advancing 
to Corinth, he compelled the Confederates to eva- 
cuate that village, where he fixed his head- 
quarters on May 30. The States of Tennessee and 
Kentucky having been added to his command, he 
made himself master, about June 15, of Chat- 
tanooga, in Tennessee, on the borders of Alabama 
aud Georgia. Immediately on gaining this im- 
portant position, which was the centre of a rail- 
way system and a mining district, he attempted 
to re-establish railway communication with the 
north-west in order to facilitate the trans- 
port of troops and munitions of war. A few 
weeks later he was made General-in-Chief | 
of the armies of the United States, and retired 
to Washington, whence he issued his orders and 
directed the movements of the various armies that 
were in the field. ‘The campaigns he devised and 
ordered were partially successful, but in some 
iustwuces failure was caused partly by the jealousy 
of his subordinates and partly by the political 
difficulties he poche in earrying out his 
plaus. In March, 1864, Lieutenant-General 
Grant became General-in-Chief, and took the 
licldy Major-General Halleck, who was now ap- 
pointed Chief of Staff, remaining at the War 
Department in Washington. At the close of the 
war he was placed in command of the Military 
Division of the James, with head-quarters at 
Richmond, in 1865; was shortly afterwards as- 
signed to the command of the Military Division of 
the Pacific, with head-quarters at San Francisco ; 
uud finally, in March, 1869, was transferred to 
the command of the Military Department of the 
South, with head-quarters at Pouisville, Ken- 
tucky. Major-General Halleck is the author of 
several works, both original and translated. The 
liost Important is his ** Elements of Military Art 
ad Svienge,”’ published in 1846, and republished 
1 1598 with the addition of * Critical Notes on 
the Mexican and Crimean Wars.” 

Sin Francis CrossLey.—We deeply regret to 
‘hhounce the death of Sir Francis. Crossley, the 
“lor member for the Northern Division of the 
West Riding. The hon. Baronet, who received 
his title in 1863, was fifty-four years of age. He 
entered Parliament in 1852, for Halifax, his native 
town; and seven years afterwards, in conjunction 
With Sir John Ramsden, contested the then undi- 
vided West Riding, a vast constituency, with 
40,000 electors, Sir John Ramsden came in at 
the head ofthe poll, with 15,978; Sir Francis 
_tessley followed with 15,401; and Mr. Stuart 
‘orUey, formerly Recorder of London, who stood 

‘ Conservative, polled 13,636 votes, and was 

cd. By the Appropriation of Seats Act, 
Lol, the West Riding was divided, and the 
“torn Act of 1867 split it into three consti- 
‘uces, Sir Francis offered himself to the | 
‘ors of the Northern Division, and both io 

» «nt 1868 he was returned without opposition. 
His failing health has for some time caused him 


Coles, while proceed ng 
the parish church of Shepton Beauchamp, where | 
he had been cfliciating, enddenly fell down and 
died before he reached his house, where the church 


to withdraw from political life; but his name will 
‘008 remembered, as well for his sterling 


he ] 


rence to Liberal principles as for the muni- | prisoned it 
one days, 
would be con 
five years. 


‘iccuce of his charities to the town of Halifax. 


Mu. Crawsway Bartey,—The death of Mr. 

y Bailey, the great ironmaster, took place 
wsday morning, at his residence, Llaufoist 
’, hear Abergavenny. The deceas'd gentle- 
Was eighty-four years of age. He was for 
“Y years connected with the large ironworks at 


Nantyglo, Beaufort, Bry 

? ! 5 at ninawr, and oth 
GENERAL HALLECK.—Death has jnst in ( "and Hated to the feet 
Mr, Cr 
£0 much to extend the manufacture of ir mm in 
South Wales, i 
ested in the 


Monmouthshire, and was related to the first 
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awshay, who, with his successors, has done 


PREBENDARY CoLEs.—The Rey. Prebendary 
a few evenings since from 


choir, whom he had invited to sup with bim, were 
awaiting his arrival. The rev. gentleman, who 
was © county magistrate, graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was admitted to holy orders 
in 1836, and was appointed to the prebendal stall 
of Timberscombe in 1848. 

Captain A. Oxmsny.—The death is announced 
of Captain Arthur Ormsby, who served in the 
Peninsula from March, 1809, until 1811, andin the 
campaign of 1815 with the l4th Regiment, and 
was present at the Battle of Waterloo and storm- 
ing of Cambray, at which last place he was 
slightly wounded, He served afterwards in the 
East Indies, and was present at the siege and 
capture of Hattrass, also in the Deccan campaign 
of 1817-18, and in the siege and capture of Bhurt- 
pore. 


BORROWED ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 


C. W. Jaxvis, a perfumer, carrying on business 


of the movements of the Federal armies, that at Walthamstow, appeared, last Saturday, in | 


answer to a summons at the Ilford Petty Sessions, 
before Mr. Henry Ford Barclay (chairman), Mr, 
Andrew Johnston, M.P., and Mr. R. L. Drew, 
charging him with haying used armorial bearings 
without being licensed todo the same. Mr. Pearce 


| conducted the prosecution on behalf of the Excise, 


and the defendant conducted his own defence. 

Mr. Pearce said the facts of the case were very 
simple, as the defendant had admitted using the 
crest, but said it was that of his employer, and 
when asked as to who his employer was he refused 
to answer. 

C. S. Garnell deposed that he lived at Wood- 
ford, and was a surveyor of taxes. On Oct. 27 
last he waited upon the defendant and inquired of 
him whether he had a license to use armorial 
bearings. He replied, No, neither did he use 
them. Witness then showed him one of the 
envelopes now produced, and asked if it was in 
his handwriting, when he said, Yes; but the crest 
was his master's. Witness then inquired if the 
envelope was used upon his master’s business, and 
he replied, No. Witness then told him that he 
was liable to the penalty, when he said he did not 
think so, as he had only borrowed them, and 
refused to give his master’s name. 

The defendant cross-examined the witness with 
a view to show that these proceedings were the 
result of spite, owing to his appealing against his 
assessment to the Commissioners of Taxes at 
Stratford, upon which matter the envelopes in 
question were sent. In defence he contended that 
there was no evidence to show that they had been 
received; and inquired why Mr. Houltham, the 
surveyor, to whom one of them was directed, was 
not called. 

The Chairman: Do you wish for an adjourn- 
ment to call him ? 

The Defendant: No; but the other side ought 
to have called him. The facts were, he was a 
clerk in the City, and also carried on the business 
of perfumer at Walthamstow. He had occasion 
to dispute his assessment, and, when writing about 
it, he found that he was entirely out of envelopes. 
He went over to the office of a solicitor opposite 
and borrowed two, as he had done before, as they 
mutually obliged each other, He addressed the 
envelopes, and did not observe the crest upon 
them. He could assure the Bench he had no 
desire to violate the law. It was done unin- 
tentionally. He submitted that the action ought 
to have been commenced in the City, where the 
offence was committed, 

A clerk in the office of the solicitor alluded to 
was called to prove that he gave the defendant 
the two envelopes with his employer's crest upon 
them, and that his employer held a license to use 
the same. 

Mr. H. H. Pearce, the solicitor to the Excise, 
was placed in the witness-box, but, the question 
being put as to from whom he received the 
envelopes, declined to answer, on the ground that 
he was protected by the Act of.Parliament. Upon 
the Bench, however, ruling that he was bound to 
answer the question, he said Mr, Houltham, The 
chairman said they had only one course to pursue, 
and that was to convict; but they would reduce 
it to the lowest fine in their power to inflict—viz., 
one fourth of the full penalty, which was £20. 
They wished, however, that it should be repre- 
sented to the Commissioners that they believed 
the defendant had no intention to evade the law, 
and that they strongly felt that it was a case for 
still further mitigation. Fined £5 and costs, 


LONDON POLICE COURTS. 
A Pxromistnc Youtu.—At Marylebone, last 
Saturday, Alfred Selcock, aged eleven, whose head 


scarcely reached the top of the dock, was charged, 
on remand, with assaulting his mother, Ann Sel- 

“k, on Dee. 11. 
oe a widow, it seemed that the defendant, 
although only eleven years of age, had assaulted 
her several times, and she was afraid of him, She 
had got him two situations, and had given him 
money to go to the 
very bad language. ; 
the defendant to assault his mother, and on 
Dee. 11, in the morning, he abused his mother, 
and when she told him to be quiet he kicked her 
on the legs and threw herto the ground. Although 
= the court, and was taken into custody. N 
Mansfield sentenced the defendant to be im- 


From the evidence of the 


m; but he r fused, and used 
His elder brother encouraged 


as served With a summons, he refused to come 


Mr. 
1 the House of Correction for twenty- 
and at the expiration of that time he 
fined in Feltham Reformatory for 


A Fr.Low wo OUGHT TO HE FLocarp.— 


William M‘Mahon, 2 young man, was charged at 
the Thames Police 
bing 


Court, on Tuesday, with rob- 


children of their clothes in the public streets, 


Thomas Harrington, aged seven years, said that 
was in Commercial-street, 
1 the prisoner tapped him on the 
him to carry a bundle. He did 
asked him to leave his coat iu 
tle went to the place 
8S return missed 
s worth 8s 6d, 
ld that the 
tmas D-y in 
suid he wanted 


years, 
prisoner accosted him on Ch 
| ‘Tente r-street, White hapel, and 
| him fo carry some paper. He went with the 
prisoner, who pave him t wop nee to go into a shop 
in Leman-estreet and buy a@ penny book and a 
pennyworth of tobacco, "The prisoner said he had 
better hold his coat till he returned, When he came 
back he missed the prisoner and his coat. The value 
of his coat was 15s, Joseph Dunugate, aged eleven 
years, said that on Dec. 28, he was in Camden- 
gardens, Bethuai-green, and the prisoner enticed 
him away from his home, threw him down 
and took his coat off and ran away with 
it. The value of his coat was 16s, John Lowe, 
another little boy, said he was in Pennington- 
street, Minories, on the 5th of the present mouth, 
and the prisoner sent him for a pennyworth of 
envelopes, He unbuttoned his coat and took it 
off, aud said he would mind it until his return, 
When he came back the prisoner and his coat 
were gone, George Foster, a detective of the H 
division, said he was in Alie-street, Whitechapel, 
on Monday afternoon, and saw the prisoner in 
conversation with a little boy. He watched him, 
and the prisoner caught sight of him, and 
whispered something to the boy, who went away. 
He followed the prisoner and took him into 
custody, and charged him with stealing little 
boys’ overcoats. The pris»ner said he had done 
some of them, but not as many as had beenalleged 
against him. ‘The prisoner had been going about 
the streets of London for several months robbing 
little children, and he had been on the look-out 
| for him some time. There were upwards of thirty 
| robberies of children committed within the last 
few months, and he believed they were committed 
by the prisoner, The prisoner’ denied throwing 
any boy down to steal his coat. He was unable 
to do any hard work as he was a cripple, aud had 
no trade upon his hands, Mr. Lushington com- 
mittea the prisoner for trial on four charges, 


PERILS OF THE STREETS.—At Mar!borough- 
street, on Tuesday, Thomas Franklin, a cabdriver, 
was charged betore Mr. Newton with reckless 
driving. A gentleman named Weathman, living 
in Albemarle-strect, said as he was crossing Pic- 
cadilly the defendant, who was driving at a rapid 
rate, pulled his cab ‘ton to him”? purposely, It 
was ouly by seizing the shaft of the cab that he 
wus able to save himself from injury. As he 
kuew the recklessness of cabmen, and had seen a 
lady knocked down a few days ago, he sum- 
moned the cabman as a matter of public duty, 
Mr. Newton thought that the road in question 
Was a@ most dangerous place to cross at all times, 
and the cabman said that if he had not turned his 
cab as he had done he should have run into 
another cab, The magistrate wished it to be 
known that every cabman brought before him for 
reckless driving would have the highest penalty 
inflicted on him which the law allowed, and he 
fined the cabman 40s. In default he would be 
imprisoned for a month, 


At Greenwich, on Tuesday, Walter William 
Courtney, in the — of Mr. Fardell, of 
Trinity-square, Tower-hill, City, appeared to an 
adjourned summons, charged with wheeling a 
truck on a public footway and seriously injuring 
William Blake. The complainant was knocked 
down by the accused, who was wheeling a heavy 
truck on the pavement, in November last. He 
had been ill ever since that time. The magis- 
trate said that the practice of using public foot- 
ways for trucks and barrows was highly dan- 
gerous, and the complainant had narrowly escaped 
being killed. There would be a fine of 10s., with 
4s, costs and £2 10s. compensation to the com- 
plainant, or one month’s imprisonment. 


Aw ArtruL WomANn.—A young woman, named 
Célestine Madeleine, has just been sentenced by 
the Correctional Tribunal of St. Malo to thirteen 
months’ imprisonment for a series of frauds of a 
singular character. In the spring of last year she 
was engaged as domestic in the house of M. Gardot, 
aretired naval officer, residing at Servan. She had 
a scanty wardrobe, but stated to Madame Gardot 
that she had a quantity of clothing at her home at 
Dol, where also she had the sum of 150f. in the 
hands of a notary, A fortnight after entering on 
her place she borrowed from M. Gardot the sum 
of 3f. to pay her fare to Dol, in order to get her 
clothing. She, however, returned without it, say- 
ing that her stepmother had sold all she had left 
there. In the course of a few weeks later the 
prisoner received three letters at intervals, the 
tirst announcing the death of her father; the 
second, that of her brother, a prisover of war 
in Germany; and the third, that of a young 
sister, who she said had died through being 
put in an ice bath by her cruel stepmother. 
On the stfength of these letters she borrowed 3f. 
for another pretended journey to Dol, and also the 
sum of 45f. to procure mourning. On the state- 
ment of the girl that there was property to be 
divided among the family, M. Gardot went with 
her to a notary to give the necessary instructions, 
Delays, caused by the prisoner, aroused the sus- 
picions of her master, which were strengthened by 
the discovery that a mariner’s compass and several 
Russian coins and medals—memorials of the 
Crimean campaign — were missing; Madame 
Gardot also missing some articles of toilet. In- 
quiries were also made which showed that the 
statements of the prisoner as to the deaths men- 
tioned were pure fabrications, she having 
written the letters herself; and she was at once 
arrested. M. Gardot created much amusement in 
the court by the narration of a most annoying cir- 
cumstance in connection with the prisoner's doings. 
He had in his cellar some fine old Bordeaux wine, 
which he kept in reserve. Having a few friends 
to dinner one day, he ordered up some of the 
valued vintage to treat them with, and, to his 
great horror, found that the prisoner had taken 
away the whole of his choice bin, substituting for 
it some stuff worth 10 sous a bottle. 


Frto pr Sz.—A funeral which took place in 
the Isle of Wight, a few nights ago, created con- 
siderable excitement, and has since been the sub- 


his was 


late 
when it 
By the 


natal 
next day, 

D horsedealer. 
of the deceased was a flask-bottle 
taivniug a powerful solution of 
potassium, and amongst other things in his pos- 
Session was a razor, At the inquest the jury 
returned w verdict of ‘ Felo de se," although not 
unanimously, The Iampshire Independent thus 
describes the funeral: —** Phe deceased was buried * 
between nine and ten o'clock. A large number of 
persons assembled at and outside the B wley Mow 
for the purpose of attending the funeral, ‘The 
coffin was in a sort of outhouse, and there, by the 
light of a candle, Mr, Harris, a Forester, read 
over the body a portion of the service of that 
order, with which the deceased was connected, 
being a member of the court at Woking. While 
the reader was thus humanely engaged, the voice 
of a policeman was heard bidding him to ‘ Look 
alive, as if the funeral wasn't over by ten o'clock 
it couldu’t take place that night.’ The coffin was 
then placed in a shillibeer and conveyed to 
Carisbrooke Cemetery, followed by prison officers, 
Foresters, Oddfellows, and other persons, A lead- 
ing Nonconformist in Newport had been asked to 
offer a prayer over the grave, and had consented 
to do so; but the police said they must stop that, 
as it would be breaking the law. Ou reaching the 
cemetery, the road to the grave was dimly lighted 
by lanterns, the night being intensely dark ; and 
after the coflin was lowered into its last resting- 
place, the remainder of the Foresters’ service was 
read by another brother. Two policemen were 
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observed by a 


. | Present to see that the usual rites of Christian 


interment were refused to the unfortunate de- 
| ceased, who, being a ‘felon’ in the eyes of the 
law, was, of course, buried in the ‘ unconsecrated’ 
part of the cemetery, with departed Noncon- 
| formists. The proceedings throughout,’’ con- 
| tinues our informant, ‘ were a remarkable pro- 
test against the unrighteousness of the present 
law affecting such cases—a law which, in the 
judgment of a large portion of the community, is 
a disgrace to a civilised country.” 

Movnrper in Binmincuam.—In a small house, 
consisting of three rooms, one lower and two 
upper, No. 45, Adam-street, resided Mrs. Letitia 
Davies (a widow), her son, about fourteen years 
of age, and two male lodgers, Thomas Smith (the 
murdered man) and Francis Thomas (the mur- 
derer). Very little is at present known of the 
antecedents of either the victim or the prisoner. 
The perpetrator of the outrage is about fifty-two 
yeems of age, and a paperhanger by trade; and 
his victim is about the same age, and a carpenter, 
During the afternoon of Sunday some little dif- 
ference arose between the parties relative to some 
boards belonging to Mrs. Davies, which had been 
lent by Thomas Smith to the prisoner for the pur- 
pose of his trade, Smith requested Thomas to 
return the boards, which he accordingly did. 
About six o'clock in the evening Thomas was seen 
by the son of the widow to be searching in the 
under cupboard in the kitchen for something, 
but the boy did not see what it was. Between 
nine and ten o'clock Smith retired to bed, and 
some time afterwards Thomas went up stairs also, 
About half-past ten Mrs. Davies was in the 
garret, and heard several distinct blows struck, 
which sounded to her as if someone were 
breaking coal; and the boy, who was in the 
kitchen, also heard similar sounds. A few 
minutes afterwards Thomas came down stairs, and 
the boy observed that his face, hands, and clothing 
had blood upon them, and that he had left the 
marks of bis blood-stained hands upon the door. 
Alarmed at this spectacle, he at once shouted to 
his mother, ‘‘Thomas has murdered the car- 
penter!'’ Hearing the shouts of the boy, a 
neighbour re-echoed the cry, and a police-con- 
stable proceeded to the scene of the murder, On 
entering the bed-room where the tragedy had 
been enacted, a shocking sight presented itself. 
Smith lay on his left side in bed a ghastly spec- 
tacle. He had to all appearance been murdered 
in his sleep. The right ear and the parts con- 
tiguous were completely battered in, a large hole 
being visible; and so violent had been the force 
of the blows that the floor, and even the ceiling, 
were bespattered with blood, There was also a 
pool of blood in the bed. The officer imme- 
diately sent for a surgeon, who on his arrival 
pronounced the man dead, The murderer had 
meanwhile disappeared. What course the mur- 
derer took after his escape from the house is not 
known, but about a quarter to twelve he en- 
countered a man named Fitzmaurice, of 27, 
Summer-lane, to whom he stated that he had 
killed a man, Fitzmaurice detained Thomas in 
friendly conversation until a policeman came up, 
and then handed him over to the custody of the 
officer, who conveyed him to Duke-street police- 
tation. .A verdict of “* Wilful murder’’ has been 
returned by the Coroner's jury. 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED —A, C. HOWES, Alford, Lin 
colnshire, poulte 


BANKKUP T. H. FRANCIS, Osnaburgh-terrace, 
Regent's Park, manufacturing jeweller R. H. BARTLETT. 
Liverpool, attorney-at-law—s. DOUST, Easthothly, miller— 
Kh. HOYLE, Preston, innkeeper—C. M. HUGHES, Croye 
H. A. LAURIE, Wigan, linendraper—W. PARR, Patricroft, 
grocer—b. H. 5KOYLES, Great Yarmouth—W. WHITE, 
Shiddingley, grocer, 
; MOT eH BEQU ESTRATION, —J, HUNTER, Greenwich, 
clothier. 
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Trespay, JAN. 9. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED —G, JAMAWAY, Farnham, 
catt e-dealer—B. V. MACKAY, Ryder-street, St James's, 


BANKRUPTS.—J. HOYLAND, Sheftield, tobacconist—H, 
MAGILL, Carlisle, travelling or—W. R. PITT, West 
Maivern, inn ~H, ROOKE, Rockborne, shoenaker. 

scorcH & STRATIONS.—, HAMILTON. Glascow, 
writer—J. O¢ RANE, Lanark, carrier—J. HUNTER, Edin 
burgh — A. ARMSTRONG, Edinbargh—G, 8 EDWARDS 


J, DIOKSON, J, R 


jeweller 


Kdin burgh, anctionger dure 


GRAN TL, Greenock, boo} merchent—J, YOUNG, Cambuslang, 
wood merchant, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


JAN. 13, 1872 


SUBSCRIBEBS 

TO THE 
LLUSTRATED TIMES 
requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may obtain 
them by order through their Bookseller or Newsagent; but, if 
, will be forwarded post-free (if in print), per return 
ef post, by the Peblisher Bohm of stamps to the value of 

r ch . 

. Tox Pu lisher, 2. Gatherine-street, Strand, London. 
“REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 

ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
For the United Kingdom, 


Three Months .- . s+ 88. 10d, 
Six Mouths .. = «. - «+ 78. Td. 
‘Twelve Months +. Ws, 2d, 


T= 
(Ia ali cases to be Paid in Advance.) 


bers stiully requested to forward Post Office 
oenberinee eres the Romecses, House Post Oflice, Strand, to 

. 5 Pablisher— sa 
ibaa ‘mos, 2, Catherine- street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Now ready, 
BIX OOLOURED PLATES, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


(HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


ALMANACK for 1872, 
containing. 
SIX EMBLEMATIC PICTURES OF BIRDS, 
from Paintings by J. Wolf, 
Printed by Leighton Brothers’ Chromatic Process ; 
TWELVE FINE-ARKT ENGRAVINGS; 
iagrams of Remarkable Phenomena, 
xplanatory Notes ; 
‘Twelve Illustrations of 2 
THE COASTING CRAFT OF ALL NATIONS, 
by E. Weedon, as Headings to the Calendar. 

Royal Family of Great Britain; the Queen's Household ; 
ajest "s Ministers; Lists of Public Offices and Officers ; 
Saw and University Terms; Fixed and Movabie 
Festivals; Anniversaries; Acts of Parliament poset during 
the Session of 1871; Continuation of the Diary of the 
Franco - Prussian War ; Obituary of Eminent Persons ; 
Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan Calendars; Tables of 
Stamps, Taxes, and Government Duties; Times et High 
Water; Post - Office Regulations; together with a large 


The 
her M 
Bankers ; 


FPRENCH SILKS (Extraordinary). 


a oe-crres Thousand Dresses are now being sold at 
lower prices than at any time during the late 


Panic, 
comprising the stocks of two French Manufacturers. Prices 


vary from 29s. 6d. to 6} gs. the Robe. 
Pati free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


ANTLE DEPARTMENT, 


NEW MANTLES. 
Velvet Manties, richly trimmed, lace, &c, .. . Sto 40g. 
fur .. o 8 ,, 100 gs. 


10 gs. 


Velvet Jackets, rich and plain ere 
15 gs. 


» » Yichlytrimmed ..  .. 4. 
Cloth Manties, very rich in shape, trimmed 
Cloth Jackets, beautiful variety .. aa os 
House Jackets, novelties, shaped and loose .. ory 
Opera Jackets, embroidered with gold .. 
Opera Mantles, some beautiful novelties 

aterproof Mantles, sleeves and capes as of 
” » _ Circular and also new shapes... 
Real Seal Fur Jackets (mo advance) Pr 


LARGE LOT of CLOTH JACKETS 
and MANTLES to be Sold at greatiy 
reduced prices ee . o o 
A Lot of Velvet Jackets, greatiy reduced 
Children's Mantles, in all Materials and 
Shapes .. es ee ee oe es oe 
Children's Costumes (Pretty Novelties) 
Polish Ermine Jackets, full size and for 


Oe eee 


3s. Xd. to 10s, 6d. 
25s. to 42s, 


10s. to 5gs. 
258. 6d, to 3 gs. 


Sg up to Saat gate ss 3 gs. 

‘olish Ermine Circulars, for Opera and  ta9 
Evening .. « + * : * ae } bes. to 3gs. 
Shawls of every description se 0 150 gs. 


‘Traveliing Railway Rugs .. ee ee 
Fur Carringe Rugs in great variety. 
illustrations of 


10s. 6d. to 3 gs. 
2g. to 7 gs. 


New Mantles, Costumes, &c., 
vust-free on application. 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-strect. 


WILL NOT TARNISH WITH WEAR. 
URE BULLION TARLATANS. 


Stars, Spots, Stripes, and a variety of other objects, 
in Gold or Silver, upon Black or White Grounds, 
at 168, 9d. (suflicient for a handsome Ball Dress). 


amount of useful and vatuable information, which has during 
the past twenty-seven years made the InLLusraaTED Loxpon 
ALMANACK the most acceptable and elegant companion to the 
library or drawing-room table ; whilst it is universally acknow- 
hk to be by far the cheapest Almanack ever published, 

6 unprecedented demand for the IniustsareD Lonpon 
AuManack year after year stimulates the Proprietor to still 

ter exertions to secure for this Almanack a reception as 
Eiroureble as that which has hitherto placed its circulation 
second only to that of the ILLusrratKky Lonpon News. 

The InLosraatep Lonvor ALMANACK is incloged in an elegant 
cover, printed in colours by the same process as the Six Coloured 
Plates, and forms a charining and pleasing ornament to the 
drawing-room table. 

The Sar.rme Inivernarep AnmAnack is published at the 
Office of the Inuusrratep Lonpon News, 198, Strand, and sold 
by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


HANDSOME NEW-YEAR'S PRESENT. a 
HE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 
EMBELLISHED WITH 
OND BUNDRED LLLUSTRATIONS, 
carefully printed on toned paper, torming a most interesting 
description of the Campaign. In a folio volume, 
neatly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
Price One Guinea, 
Pablished at the Iniustratep Loxpon News Office, 198, 
Strand, W.C.; and to be had of ail Booksellers, 


EXT OF KIN.—A DESCRIPTIVE 
INDEX (of 20.000 names guaranteed) to Advertisements 

for Next of Kin, Chancery Heirs, Legatees, &c., from 1700 to 
1871, 28. 8d. by P.O. Order —W, CULMER, 17, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane, London, W.C, 


EW SONGS and BALLADS just issued 
by the Messrs Robert Cocks and Co. :— 
No. 1. God Bless the Prince of Wales (New Edition), Brinley 


Richards. 43. 

2. Reat(racred). Miss M. Lindsay. 3s 

3. The Waking of the Flowers. . T. Wrighton, 3s. 
4. In this t Hope (Sacred), Miss M. Lindsay. 
5, Speak well of the Absent. W.'T. Wrighton. 3s. 
6. Low at Thy Feet (Sacred) Miss M. Lindeay. 3s. 
7. Where is the peney. Land? J.B. Thomas. 2s. 6d. 
8. Alone (Bacred). Miss M. Lindsay. 4s. 

9. Visions of Bygone Years. W.T. Wrighton, 3s. 

10. The Mill Lal's Love. A.8. Gatty. 3s, ; 
1i, Mine Eyes are to the Lord (Sacred). Anne Fricker. 4s. 
12. God Bless our Ssilor Prince. Stephen Glover, 3s, 

All at half price, post-free. 
London : New Burlington-street. Order of all Musicsellers, 


ITANOFORTES.-— MOORE and MOORE 


Let their Piancfortes on Hire for Three Years; after 
which the instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer, bn 
Terma, from 24 gs. per quarter. These instruments are warran 
aud of tke manvlacture, Pianofortes from l6gs. 104 and 
108, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.0. 


ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S 
Eas: Torsee, from 2 gs. per quarter. Carriage free. 
Ware'l ovme tos is 105, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.0. 


IMMEL’S FRENCH EDITION of the 
ROOK OF PERFUMES—* Le Livre des Partums "— 
with a Preface by Alphonse Karr. Large, in ¢vo, richly bound, 
gilt-edged and red 400 Engravings, 2 Chromo Piates, Price 
86.5 wet for 104 stamps. 
Sold, y the Author, %, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24 
Cornhill, London, 


GOSNELL and CO.’8 CHERRY TOOTH 

@ PAsTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives 

the teoth a peari-sibe whitences, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts 4 pleasis g fragrance to the breath. 

JOHNS GOSS BLL sod UU.'S EXTRA HIGHLY SCENTED 
TOILET AND NUBSERY rOWDER, recommended for its 
purity. To be had ot all Perfumers and Chemists; end at 
Angel-passage, 3, Upper Thames-street, London, E.0, 


FACT.—ALEX. ROSS guarantees his 
HAIR COLOUR WASH to Restore, in two days, Gre; 
Hair or Whiskers to their Original Colour. Price, 1s, 6d. 
Sent for stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 


- au * 
‘LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE is 
« coating of pure silver over Nickel, Manufactured 
sulety by K. and J. Slack. It has stood twenty years’ test, and 
still retatos its superiority over all others for ney and 
cilver-like appearance. Cruet Frames, from 18s.; Corner 
Dishes, 28 8s. the set, forming Bight Dishes; Tea and Coffee 
Bet, £8, and every article as in silver 
Fiddle Pattern. Ivory Table Knives, full Per 


Ter Dozen £ ad. £e.d size, Balance Handles, Doz. 
‘Table Forks 110 0 and 138 very best quality £e.d. 
Dessert ditty 1 00 ,, 1100) Table Knives .. ~~ 13 0 
Table Spoons! 100 ,, 118 0) Dessert Knives.. + O10 
Desert ditto! 00 ,, L100] Carvers (perpair) .. 0 6 9 
TraSpoons 0120 ,, 0 18 0] Kitehen Knives& Forks 6 10 6 


Catalogues gratis or post-free. Orders carriage: free, by rail. 
Richard and Joha Slack, 696, Strand, London. Established 1418, 


’ se4r 
rINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicions old mellow spirit 
te the very CREAM OF IKIstl WHISKIES, in quality un- 
sivelled, perfectly pure, and 1 » wholesome than the finest 
* oevac Brandy. Note th *KINAHAN’'S LL" on Beal, 
Label, ant Cork.—6a, Gre Hicld-strcet, Oxford-street, W, 


Jpieaerory's FLUID MAGNESIA 


the Best temedy for 
Acidity of the stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion; anid as a mild aperient for delicate 
constabutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
Dinnetord and ¢ 
At 172, New Bond-street, Londo: nd of all Chemists. 


Fo COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
JpwOacHit ts, and NEURALGIA, 
MNHE GREAT REMEDY of the Day 


Dr. 
doses will 


of Ublor 


all incipent cases, 
The ¢ 


* Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne,” 
auine. 
pe Times," ful 
Sold in Bottles, 

Sole Manufe tare 

street, Lonaon, WU. 


G LENFIELD 
STARCH. 


Exclusively used in the Koyal Laundry; 
and her rom Laundress says that 
it is the fir Starch she ever used.’ 
Awarded Prize Medal for its superiority, 
Beware of spurious imitations. 


“ 
vs. M., and 4s. 6 
. DAVENVORT, : 


“> 


18 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE; a few 
raordinary medical reports on the efficacy 
yne render it of vital importance that the public 
should obtain the goruine, which is now sold under the pro- 
tection of Government authorising a stamp bearing the words 
without which none is 
See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, 
“ 


vy all Chemists. 
Great Kussell- 


Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS. 
ELVET-FINISHED VELVETEEN, 
Several Hundred Pieces Fast Black Double Pile, 
at reduced prices, 2s, 3d. to 3s, 9d, per yard (very wide), 
Patterns free.—PETER EOBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtford-street. 


THE “LEATHER” MAKE OF REVERSIBLE a 
OKOHAMA Ss I K, 
46 inches wide, 38s, 6d. to 24 gs. the Dress. 

‘his Spoceat Novelty can be had in every shade of colour, 
Suitable for Dinner, Evening, or Walking Dresses, 
Being made expressiy for, it can be obtained only from, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103, Oxtord-st., London.—Patterns tree. 
_ "FOR BALL AND EVENING DRESSES. 

ICH JAPANESE SILKS. 
Silk G. *otl de Chévre, Tarlatans, 
China Grass, &c., in White, Black 1 bright Shades of 
Pink, Rose, Blue, Maize, Green, Scarlet, Lavender,’we. ; 
and a choice collection of Grenadines, 12s, 6d, to Iss, 6d. the Dress, 


Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 105 to 108, Oxford-st., London, W. 


TULLE, TARLATAN, AND MUSLIN 
ADE BALL-DRESSES. 


Beveral Hundred New Kobes, in every Style and Degree 
of elegance, 18s. Sd. to 100s. 
An elaborate Book of syerettoes free. 
The “ Kowena,”’ a most charming Dress, with ample Trained 
Skirt, in White or any Colour, 
Iguinea, a substantial box included, 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S. — 
OURNING WITH ECONOMY. 


Families are waited upon, ‘‘freeof any extracharge,” 
by experienced Female Assistants (or Dressmake: 5}. in any 
partof the country (no matter how distant from London), wit: 
an excellent choice of articles, Snceneiae made-up Skirts, Vos- 
Row, aan, Bonnets, and every fashionable and necessary 

uisite. 
journing for Servants at reasonable stated charges. 
Letter Orders or Telegrams immediately attended to, 


RESSMAKING. 
Making Plain Dress, 9s. 6d. 
Making Trimmed Dresses, from i0s. 6d. to 126. 6d., 
without expensive Sundries. 
The highest talent is employed in this department, and large 
orders are executed at the shortest notice, 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent-street, 
the Largest Mourning Warehouse in London, 


OTICE.—PATTERN POST,—The new 

postal tariff is now in operation. Ladies ore requested 

to observe that Messrs. NIOHOLSON and CO., 60 to 62, St. 

Paui's-churchyard, are the Sole Licensees of the new registered 

— plan ace seeing ia a en and all Textile 

8 per post, by which every pattern can be seen at a glance, 
Ladies are invited $o write for ja rns, $ 


£20,000 WoRtH NEW SILKS, 


Coloured Glacés, thirty shades, from 
Is. H1jd, per yard. 600 Patterns post-free, on the new seriatim 


° At NICHOLSON'S. 
90 00 WORTH NEW SILKS 

] Checks and Stripes, from 1 guineaa 

ney reversible, 500 Patterns post-free, on the uew se iatim 
jan. 
= At NICHOLSON’S, 


£20,000 ort 


WORTH NEW SILKS, 
Moire Antiques, Corded Silke, Chéné 
aud Broché Silk, from 2gs. G00 Patterns free, on the new 
seriatim plan, 
At NICHOLSON’S, 


YQ) WORTH BLACK SILKS, 


£3500 Biack Glacés, Gros Grains, Drap de Lyons, 
rep 


‘aris, &c.,from 1 guinea a Dress. 500 Patterns post- 
free, on the new seriatim y jan 
* At NICHOLSON'S, 


10 000 NEW DRESSES for 
> the SEASON.— Ladies thronghout the 
United Kingdom are invited to write for 500 Patterns of new 


Dress Materials, comprising every novelty made for the present 


season. 

D. Nicholson and Co., 50, 51, and 52, St. Paul's-churchyard. 
bilkmercers to the Queen, 

Established 1 


EGENT HOUSE, 238, 240, 242, Regent- 
street. and 26 and 27, Arpyle-street, 
The ANNUAL SALE 
of the remainin nrtion of FANCY STOCK has commenced, 
and will CONTINUE throughout the month, 
ALLISON and COMPANY, Kegonut House, Kegent-street. 


ADIES’ ELASTIC SUPPORTING 
J BANDS, for use before and after sccouchement. 
Instractions for measurement and prices on application to 
VOVE and PLAN'TEH, 4, Waterloo-place, Vatl-amall, London. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
~ The “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced By Connoisseurs “'The only 
Good Sauce,” 
Its use improves Appetite and Digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


the names 
Lea and Perrins on all bottles and labels. 
Ask for Lea and Perrins’ Sauce, 


LONDON 5 
ond sold by all Dealers in Sauces, 
threughevt the World. 


CANDLES. 


FIELD'S WEDGE-FITTING.—The trouble and dan 
Under the name of the “ 


of these patented Candles. 
supplied as follows :— 


ransparent Paraffine, Hard White and Glossy Stearine, Co *s, 8” 
Chamber Candles, 12 candles in a Box. en an ey Oat 


May be obtained of all dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


and 12’s to lb. only; and 


Beware of Imitations, to avoid which, see 


Agents: CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 


_ ee 


REAT COMMERCIAL FAILURE, MABAVILLA COCOA combines ey 
ON MONDAY and DURING the MONTH. Quality wee” 
IN BANKRUPTOY. iene 
GREAT COMMERCIAL FAILURE. 


ry high 
The t 4h Uneq 
Tnvalids and Dyspepti Devernge 4 r 


BAKER and CRISP have PURCHASED the Entire STOCK prietors, TAY Speptics. sole Pr, 
¢ Mesers, Wilkins, Shampion, and Lowe, now bankrupts, 7} ————EE LOR BROT HERS, Lon’ 
iscount of 37: r cent oft their cost prices, which Stock, con- ——— . 
sisting of Ses. Satins, Velvets, Velveteens, Evening Dresses, | MABAVILLA COCOA. “Those wl 
and every description of Plain and Fancy Dress Fabrics, snc 8€ Who hay, 


not yet trie 

Fad Welltodene’ Maravill 
may justly be 

fection of Py, 

Medical Journal, = 


‘¢ y = 
ARAV ILLA COCOA for BREAKF AST 
- the ** Globe’ says :— aie 
* LAYLOR BROTHERS’ MARAVI NLA COCOA) 

a thorough success, and supersedes every othe ~ 
market, utire solubility, a delicate aroma and 
tration ot the purest clémente ot nutrition dicts 
Maravilla Cocoa above all others, For Homes 
we could not recommend amore agreeable 
Sold, in Tin-lined Packets only, by all Gr 


general Drapery Goods, with a large lot of Ladies’ Under- 
clothing, &c., will be SOLD on MONDAY and following days, 
at prices unheard or unknown for years past. 
Catalogues of the vast Sale sent free on application. 
Baker and Crisp, 198, Regent-street, London. 
Ladies are respectfully invited to inspect the Stock. 
A guaranteed reduction of 88. 1d. in the pound on all goods, 


DINE Post 
the per 
Britis), 


re 
called 
Cocoa," 


MNYHE BANKRUPT’S STOCK 
ot Cambrics, Muslins, and Piques, 
&s. Lid. in the pound reduction. Cata- 
logues free, 
THE BANKRUPT'S STOCK 
of beautiful Velveteons, Velveteen 
Costumes, Furs, Satin Skirts, Jackets, 
Evening Dresses, at prices unheard of 
for years past. 
THE BANKRUPT'S STOCK 
of Wilkins, Champion, and Lowe, at 
“i per cent disc t off their cost 
yrices. Sale will be continued during 
he Month. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


cara ’ rd 
[He BANKRUPT’S STOCK. 
Black Silks, Coloured Silks, and 
Japanese Silks. 
THE BANKRUPT'S STOUK,. 
Silks, Satins, and Velvets. 


achieved 
4 lu the 


4 on 
m distinguish 
*patlisana tnyal 
or valuable beverage. 
‘ocers, ‘ 


([PHE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, j, 


and 49, Great Ormond-st, W,C 


Highgate, Pat 
: _., Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN 
This Hospital depends entire On TORE pork 
Phe Comuuttee very earnestly solicit CONTRIGU LION 
Ban kers—Williams, Deacon, and Co.; Messrs. Hoare Me 
Herries. SAMUEL WHITFORD, Secretary, 


+» @ndCromwell Hy Ut 


8 


MXHE RUPTURE SOCIETY.—p 
Bio Royal Highness the Prince of Wale 5. 
This Society was established in the year 1su4 for the pu 
of supplying trusses to the necessitous classes, burp 
The nuimber of patients assisted by the Sox iety to Midsur, 


atron, his 


6 
Sale con- 


tinued, ast Was 07,037, Within the last three years more thant! 
THE BANKRUPT'S STOCK, letters have been sent to the clergy of the poorer distret. 
French Merino, Satin Cloths, and | London tor distribution among their parishioners, Stricts im 


Evening Dresses at marvelious prices, 
THE BANKRUPT'S STOCK. 
Home and Continental Dress Fabrics, 
marvels of cheapness. 
THE BANKRUPT’S STOUK OF 
£16,000 purchased by BAKER and CRISP for 8000 gs, 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS are thy 
by the bankers, Messrs, Hoare, Fleet-strees, ie Oey rece ved 
Mr. Geo. Heury Leah, jun., 73, Park-street Grosvenor-: ah 
W.; and by the 


vcretary, at No. 27, mi B-etreet 
Bedtontron Wee. Ts 0 24, Great James stivet 
Sby order, 


Wa. Moseney Tavern, Secretary 
1 OYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC 
* sit ge Sear ian Dechrees, Moortields, £.0, 
ne great enlargement of the Hospital necessi os g 
APIVRAL for ALD to meet current expenses. ee ah trgent 
ES, scriptions are especially solicited. Revers 


PY OFICE.—Patterns Free, as usual, of all 
BAKER and CRISP’S 

NEW and REGULAR GOODS—y 
NEWand REGULAR = GREN 
NEWand REGULAR EVENING DRES 


DINES. 
From 


fs. 6d.) NEW and REGULAR FANCY Ditkssks, An average of 5,000 out-patients and 1000 in-patients rece ived 
“ee N¢EWand REGULAR = VELVETEENS, annually, T. MoGroxp, secretary 
Dress J NEW and REGULAR SILK = oe * 


SILKS. 
NEW and REGULAR JAPANESE SILKS, 


FRENCH MERINOS, 
Double Width, at 1s. 24d. a yard; a finer 
quahty, 1s. 64d. and Is. 11d. Made of the 
finest Wool and beautifully assorted, with all 


ue 
the Newest Colours and Black, 


Patterns post-free, 
HENRY GLAVE, 
654 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


qyaear PARCELS of LADIES’ 


HOSPITAL 
Caledonian-road, N.—'The New Ward, lately opened 
caunot be fully occupied tor WANT OF FUNDS. Banke: 
Messrs, Kansoi, Bouverie, and Co.; and Messrs, Barnett and 
vo. ‘ GroucE REIb, Secretary, 


YIELD -LANE RAGGED SCHOOLS 
. REFUGES, &c. Z 
President—Karl of SBAL'TESBURY, 

‘Lreasurer—George Moore, 
Open all the year.—SPECIAL APPEAL.—A yery earnest 

Appeal tor Funds has become necessary to carry on the work « 1 

instruction avd succour afforded by this institution, 

The year's stutisties show 1300 children under instruction ; 


UNDERCLOTHING. 


257 placed out; a large attendance in the adult classes: 41os men 
the present month, at gr w women of character passed through the Le es; 1d 
together with a large stock pd out ; 47,000 persons attended the Kagged Church services 
Costumes, Jackets, and other made ervauts clothed and sent to domestic service, Altogether, 


will be cleared out at the same tum Petes 000 persons beuefited during the year, at a cost of £5000, cox 
i ‘ tributed by voluntary contributions, ; 
ingleand, emi- DUNATIONS thanktully received by the bankers, Messrs 
» may purchase | Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lombard-street; Ransom and (+ 
Pall-mail I George Moore, Esq., ‘Treasurer, Bow-churc| 


yard; or by Mr, Samuel Tawell, Hon, Sec,, 17, Beruers-street, W 
I OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn- 

rdad,—Open to the sick poor without letters of recom 
mendation. PUNDo» urgently needed, 


grants, orany about to trave 
at this sale all kinds of first-class made-up | 
clothing, &c., at a much less cost than the 
ordinary price of the material. 


Ici on parle Franqais. Hier spricht man Deutsch. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
SUA to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


HEAP BLACK SILKS. 
Rich and handsome, 2s. 6jd. and 2s. 11)d, a 
yard. A guaranteed Lyons make, by the 


James 8. Bryru, Sec, 


W : 1 
ANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 167, 
Piccadilly, W.—In consequence of a considerable ine: ors: 
in the number ot Indoor Patients in this Hospital, which wow 
exceeds sixty, great additional expepses have been incurred. 
The board evrnestly solicit further SUPPORT to enable them 
te continue to afford relief to that portion of the sick poor 
suffering trom this terrible malady. 
‘lreasurer—Geo. T. Hertslet, Kxq., St. James's Palace, §.W. 
Baukers— Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, 
Uflice and Out-patients’ Establishment, 167, Piccadilly, W. 
By order, M.J.J becretary. 
N.B.—One guinea annnally constitutes a Governor; aud a 
donation of 10 gs, « Life Governor. 


, nvr 7 
| OYAL MATERNITY CHARITY.—Oflice, 
31, Finsbury -square, &.C, Instituted 1757, for Providing 
Gretuitous Medical Attendance for Poor Married Women at 
their Own Homes in their Lying-in. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T. 
To extend the benefits of this Charity, additional FUNDS are 
greatly needed, 
‘Through the muanificence of donors of former days and bene 
volent testators, # moderate annual income has been reserved ; 


first manufacturers in the world, 3s. 64d., 
3s. 11d., and 4s. lid, Patterns sent free, 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 637, New Oxtord-street, W.C, 
yo CLOTHING.—Suits, 16s. to 44s, 
Hard Wear, 
Noted for Hligh Class, 
Style and Quality. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill, London, 
: THE WHOLE TRUTH. 
EWING-MACHINES UNEQUALLED, 
Lock-Stitch and Double Lock Elastic Stitch, to work by | 
hand or treadie, for Family Use,6 gs. Mand-Machine, 50s. 
WHIGHT and MANN, 145, Holborn-bars, London, #.0, 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
Sold by all 


Stationers the Committee are unwilling to trench upon this tund, though 
throughout sorely pressed for means to mect the claims of the daily- 
the Worid. increasing number of applicants, 


Annual average of patients delivered, 3500; annual number 
of unassisted applicants, pearly as many. 
‘The women are attended at their own homes; they like it 
better, and much expense is thus avoided, 
An annual increase of income of £10 would pay the cost of 00 
additional patients. 
#1000 invested in Consols would meetthe expence of attending 
100 poor Women annually in perpetuity. 
Joun Seapnook, Secretary. 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West 
Strand, W.C.—This Hospital provides accommodation tor 

160 In-Patients constantly, and affords relief to upwarc 
cases of accident and emergency annually. CONT KI 
| are earnestly solicited, Henny Woo cert, Sec. 


BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
P P 8’S Cc O06 O A 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
Ce fp the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a care- 
ul suplicnsion: of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-fla- 
voured heverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills."’"—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk, 
Sold only in Packets, labelled, 
* James Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists,” 
Makers of Epps's Glycerine Jujubes, for Coughs, Throat, Voice, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Holloway’s Purifying Pils are the 
best correctives of the angen, and the surest cloansers of 
ie 


RITISH HOME FOR INCURABLES, 


Clapham- rise (instituted 1s61). 
Patroness—H.R.M. the lrincess ot WALES. 
‘Treasurers—George Moore, Ksq.; Mr. Alocrman Gibbons. 
| Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 
aes | 5t, Lombard-street; and Messrs. Drummond, Charing-cross 
This Institution extends its operations to ali parts ot the 
United Kingdom, It provides for those afflicted with incurall: 
L ENF disease a home for life, with every comtort and medical 
STARCH attendance. és 
gee that you got it | Patients are admitted and annuities of £20 are obtained by 
as tnlieblag hats te often substituted | elections. No person under 20 years of age nor of the pat)! 


class is eligible, 
for the sako of extra profits Full particnlars and the necessary forms may be procured 
o s from the Secretary. 


DONATIONS aud ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are cartestly 


OO. 
There can arise no danger from taking Ho! yay’s medicine, | 
er ar can occur in administering it to the young and 
elicate. 


When you ask for 


IELD 


FEVERS, 


and SKIN 


MALEBOZ, DISEASES solicited, , ; 
rho predisposition to is prevented by LAMPLOUGH'S Onlices, 73, Cheapside, EC. Epwanp w KAVER, See 


PYRETIC BALINE. Agreeable, vitalising, and invigorating, s Te) 
its eflects are remarkable in their cure and prevention, ‘Lake it ROxAL HOSPITAL for TINCURABLES, 
as directed. — | ine nen —_ y oe West-hill, Putney-heath, 5.W.— This Charity | 

. prong, 215, Hotborn-hill. URGENT NEED of increased SULYORT, in carrying ov ! 
e —— extensive operations. 


KIN DISEASES. ‘There are 133 inmates and + 


J : In all these cases the bene 
AKHURST'S GOLDEN LOTION, a safe and positive cure Upwards of 900 appro’ c 
for Senrvy, Utch, Ringworm, Redness, Pimples, and all Skin ‘To meet the actual clai 1 to extend the be 
mists, and W, institution, the board depends from ycar to year upon volun 
»'s Conduit-street, London, tary contributions, the reserve fund not supplying more then 
one twentieth of the annual revenne, 

Versons subscribing at least halt a guinea annually, or five 
guineas at one time, are Governors, and are entitled to votes in 
proportion to the amount. 

Orders payable to the Secretary, 1, Poultry, by whom sul) 
scriptions will be thankfully reccived and all tuformation 
promptly supplied. 

No. 1, Poultry, B.C. 


t 


$ penstoners—total, 411. 


e waiting election 


ites 
efits of the 


Diseases. 2s. 1. and 4s. 6d. er bottle.—Of all 
KE. Akhurst and Co., 8, Lamb’ 


NFA NT LIFE. 
here is no doubt that the 
Registrar-General’s Reports and 
Statistics relating to mortality 
among infants would show & 
marked improvement if one of the 
simplest domestic aids to the 


Frevenic Anpuew, Secretary. 


nursery, in the shape of JON y VIVERSITY 
ei Mneeanae ORTH, LONDON or UNIVERSIT 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 
were used tniversally. It is per- 
fectly free trom any narcotic, and 
no child refuses its application to 
the gums. 

None genuine without the name 
of * Barclay and Sens, 9%, Farring- | 
don-street,” is on the stamp. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. 9d. 
a bottle. 


gently NEEDED, to meet the current expenses of this Charity 
Contributions will be thankfully received at the Hospital, 'y 

the Treasurer, Edward Enfield, Ksq.; by the Secretary ; aud by 

Mr.J. W. Goodifl, Clerk to the Committee. - 
Gower-street, September, 1871. Li. J, Kenny, RB. N., Secretary 


ITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL. FOR 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, Victoria lark. The Com 
—.. | mittee earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS in support of the exter- 

jve operations ot this Institution, The s:uspital is eutire.y 

dependent on voluntary support. s ‘atienta have been 

rel i by the Charity since its comm: 
‘Treasurer—Henry ‘Tucker, Esq., 90 

Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, an 

iLew 

Wittiam Jones, 


er of paper are avoided by the use of 
estminster Wedge Candles” they are 


Office, 24, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 


| 
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